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Gazenxwicu Hosrirat is undoubtedly one of the finest buildings in the world, and devoted to a 

noble purpose—the reception and maintenance of the aged or disabled sailors belonging to the British 
Navy. This stately edifice was erected in 1694, by King William and Queen Mary, on the site of 
the ancient palace of Placentia, built by Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, in the fifteenth century. 
Charles I., finding the old palace in a state of decay, from the want of necessary repairs during the 
usurpation, ordered it to be taken down, and began to execute the design of a very magnificent resi- 
dence on the spot, of which one of the present wings of the Hospital was the only part completed, 
and which, at the suggestion of Sir Christopher Wren, King William granted, with nine acres of 
land, for the present building. The queens Elizabeth and Mary were born in the old palace, and 
Edward VI. died there. 

The Hospital consists of four extensive piles of building or wings, entirely detached from each 
other, but so connected by the conformity of their dimensions, their figures, and the general arrange- 
ment of their decorations, as to form a complete whole. The principal front is of Portland stone, and 
faces the Thames to the north. The two northern wings are separated by a square of two hundred 
and seventy feet wide ; the two southern are connected by two colonades, one hundred and fifteen 
feet asunder, supported by three hundred double columns. The bank of the neble Thames is form- 
ed into a terrace extending eight hundred and sixty-five feet along the front of the Hospital, with a 
double flight of steps in the middle, descending to the river. 

The pensioners to be received into the Hospital, must be aged and maimed seamen of the Navy, 
or of the merchant service if wounded in battle, and marines and foreigners who have served two 
years in the Navy. The total expense of the establishment is about three hundred and fifty thousand 

per annum, which is appropriated to the support of about three thousand seamen on the 
premises, and from five to six thousand out-pensioners. : 

Connected with the Hospital, is a Naval Asylum, designed for the support and education of the 
orphan children of seamen. 
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THE OLD DUTCHMAN AND HIS LONG Box. 


BY WILLIAM E. BURTON, PHILADA. 


Ix the summer of 1836, I found myself on board one of the splendid steamboats plying between 
New York and Albany. The weather had been somewhat too warm for city life; the afternoon 
promised fair; and a wish for a peep at Niagara came strongly upon me, as I recollected that I had 
@ couple of weeks and a handful of dollars to spare. I crammed a change of clothing into a carpet 
bag, and stepped aboard the boat. The decks and cabins of the noble craft were crowded with pas- 
sengers, of motley habits and means of life. ‘There was the Yankee pedler with his newly-collected 
stock of goods for his summer trip; his “ plunder” carefully packed in his neat and commodious 
wagon, which, with his small but serviceable horse, stood at the open bow of the vessel—the trade. 
made millionaire and his over-dressed family, journeying to their villa on the banks of the Hudson— 
the Irish emigrant and his wife, with the usual endless crowd of children, sans hats, stockings, or 
shoes—the quiet aristocrat and his daughters, bound to Saratoga—the tourist, journeying to the 
lakes—the land speculator, hastening to the various sales expected to take place in the north-western 
states during the early part of the autumn—-and the plain and plodding farmer returning to his 
homestead in one of the river counties of the empire state. 

The nigger hands were busily employed in arranging the enormous pile of luggage, which over- 
spread nearly the whole of the forward deck, when my attention was attracted by the quiet looks of 
an old Dutchman, who refused to move from his seat upon an old weather-beaten long box, which 
trenched upon the right of pathway. The porters, unable to effect their object, had called the cap- 
tain’s clerk to their aid; but the white man’s eloquence proved of no avail. The old Dutchman 
looked at him with an imperturbable visage, and listened to the well-urged remonstrances, but an- 
swered not a word. The long box was pushed a trifle farther from the passage way, and the old 
man, who had not moved from his seat, was allowed to retain possession. 

The sky for some time had appeared very dirty to windward, as the sailors phrase it, and scarcely 
had we left the wharf ere the weather behaved very dirtily indeed. The rain came down in a heavy 
and continued stream; a thick impenetrable mist covered the surface of the beautiful bay ; and 
as the vessel dug her way through the agitated waters, clouds of vapor hung about her masts, or ca- 
reered wildly before the gusts of wind which burst upon us with unusual violence. Every thing was 
wet, cold, and cheerless. Unable to stand the atmosphere of the close and crowded cabin, I threw 
myself on a pile of carpet bags, and scanned the pages of the last new novel. 

The old Dutchman had been forced from his seat by the driving rain, but he leaned against the 
door of the barber’s shop, and fixed his eyes upon his treasure box, which remained exposed to the 
pelting of the storm. He had a heavy, fat, unmeaning face, with light gray eyes; he was habited 
in a long-tailed cloth coat, of the kind denominated pepper-and-salt, or thunder-and-lightning color, 
Gray worsted stockings peeped from under his brown cloth trowsers, and a long light blue vest, 
double-soled skoes, and low Dutch hat completed his attire. A white cravat, of reduplicated foldings, 
gave a puir of long ends to the pleasure of the breeze, and about ten inches of a steel watch chain 
dangled from beneath his vest. 

The ringing of the passing bell and the dashing of a down-coming steamboat, as she glanced ra- 
pidly past, attracted my attention from the old Dutchman, and I found myself opposite the Palisades. 
The wind had partially cleared the river of the fog, but the heights were covered with a nightcap of 
cloud. Occasionally, a gust of wind would dash a body of vapor against a jutting crag, and the 
thick white fog would split into many pieces—like the shattering of a solid body. On the bosom of 
the iron-bound shore, clouds of a round and rolling form, protected by some projecting rock from 
the force of old Boreas, that “ blustering railer,” tumbled gracefully along--lagging most lazily in 
the clefts of the hill, or sporting up and down the rain-worn gullies in its side, till a fresh puff o! 
wind invaded their retreat, and dispersed the airy veil. 

The sound of the vesper bell, or summons to supper, compelled me to leave gazing upon this cu- 
rious scene, Upwards of four hundred passengers were on board, and it required some manceuvring 
to get a bite or sup. On returning to the deck, I found the old Dutchman at his post; he had not 
lost sight of his box—in fact, he had re-taken his seat on the much treasured parallelogram of pine, 
and gazed with fixed earnestness upon the various towns and villages which gem the shores of the 
beauteous river. The shades of evening were gathering fast around; the fog had entirely disap- 
peared, and the wind had left the surface of the water—but the driving of the rack and the hurrying 
of the clouds above, told the violence of the upper current of air. The river was again calm, and 
came down from the mountains bright and clear. 

The Albany steamboats find it profitable to stop for a few minutes at various of the many cities 
and towns on the banks of the Hudson. Whenever our boat approached a landing place, the old 
Dutchman crept among the passengers, and, whilst the slightest twinkle agitated his small gray eyes. 
he put one same and eternal question to the bystanders, as he pointed to the shore. “ Was dis 
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‘Aamsdertaam?” Strange, and sometimes ill-natured replies were given to the old man, but he per- 
severed in his inquiries : Amsterdam was his destination ; the residence, perhaps, of his son, or, maybe, 
of his married daughter. He had doubtless just landed from the old world, and was seeking a resting 
place beneath the roof of an only relative. “ Was dis Aamsdertaam?’ He had no more English. 

« Amsterdam ?” said one of the passengers ; “ why, old boy, you are not in Holland.” 

At the name of his native land, the old man looked on the circle of strange faces, and sighed. A 
gentleman explained to him that Amsterdam was on the Erie canal, about fifty miles above Albany. 
The Dutchman could not comprehend the well-meant explanation, but persevered in his cuckoo cry. 
The first thing that I heard in the morning when I made my advent up the cabin stairs, was the 
ancient’s inquiry, “ Was dis Aamsdertaam ?” 

We arrived at Albany as the morning boats were taking their departure. The old Dutchman 
hauled his beloved box ashore, and placing it on the wharf, sat down, and soon became encircled by 
a crowd of hack-drivers, carters, loafers, and other wharf rats, of various nations and colors, each of 
them boring the old man with unintelligible questions, and jeering at the peculiarity of his look. He 
held in his hand a black-stocked musket, with a polished barrel and the old fashioned wheel-locks, 
more ancient than the venerable owner himself—an heir-loom, perhaps, which primogenial feeling 
had handed down from some warrior ancestor. This antique shooting iron had not been visible on 
board the boat—he had doubtless bestowed it safely in some sly corner, subject to his keen super- 
vision. Notwithstanding the calm inflexibility of the Hollander’s phiz, he may, in by-gone days, 
with this same war tool, have popped off many a member of the Grand Army, in defence of the Ba- 
tavian Republic. After all, it may be a peaceable and well-disposed instrument ; and though, like 
King Richard, “ rudely shaped,” may yet be formed for “ sportive tricks.” If so, from its length of 
barrel and breadth of bore, it must have played the devil with the Dutch ducks. 

The old man leaned upon his gun, and gazed anxiously around. “ Aamsdertaam” was the reply 
to every interrogation“ Aamsdertaam”’ was the response to every joke——and “ Aamsdertaam” was 
bandied about ashore as readily as it had been aboard. I pitied the old man in his dilemma, and as 
I was going through the village of his desire, I determined to see the poor fellow to his place of des- 
tination. But then, I had no Dutch, and he had no English. An interpreter was readily found— 
Dutchmen are as plentifnl in Albany as pigs are in Philadelphia, and the old man was soon made 
acquainted with my intention. He scanned me well with his cold gray eye, but muttered not a word 
of thanks. Had the harsh usage of this soul-killing world chilled the genial flow of his nature? 
Were doubts and fears of his fellow men the only fruits of his experience? He allowed his coun- 
tryman to pitch the long box into the dray which contained the luggage of the passengers going by 
the Schenectady cars, and shouldering his ancient harquebuss, he walked over the bridge and up the 
hill to the railroad office——but he walked in the middle of the road, and held on by the tail-board of 
the dray that contained his worldly store. 

The driver of the cart was a warm hearted Irishman, and seemed inclined to take offence at the 
close surveillance of the Dutchman. ‘Holy Paul, man, sure there’s nobody wants to theave your 
beaatiful box—let go the dray then, asy, and put your trampers on the side walk, jewel; sure, it 
looks mighty onelegant to see a long-bodied man ashouldering a longer gun, and follering my dray, 
as if [’d been cotched a loading with onlawful goods, and Uncle Sam had clapped a guard a top o’ 
me.” But the Dutchman understood him not; and when we arrived at the car office, he dragged 
his box from the dray, unheeding the driver’s clamor for payment, and placing his luggage at the 
door of the depét, pointed to the cars, and looking at the superintendant, said, «« Aamsdertaam.” 

A quarter of a dollar silenced the Irishman’s noise, and a word or two to the clerk explained the 
Dutchman’s wishes. Our ride to Schenectady was dull and dusty ; and it was with considerable 
pleasure that I descended the inclined plane, which intimated our approach to the city of the Mo- 
hawks. When the cars stopped, I overheard the Dutchman question the conductor, saying, as he 
pointed to the houses, «« Was dis Aamsdertaam ?” 

The Utica railroad was then incomplete. The Telegraph stage-coach was booked full; down, 
therefore, to the packet boat I wended my way, with the Dutchman and his long-bodied box in my 
train. The day was fine and clear—a glide through the lovely valley of the Mohawk was then most 
especially to be enjoyed. 

Several new characters were added to our party, and afforded some amusement inthe attempts to 
develop their various peculiarities. We had a couple of yawning tourists, gaping for the picturesque, 
and passing it without an observation—a cynical gentleman in black, who, because he had crossed 
the Alps, took upon himself to despise the beauties of his own lovely land—there was a noisy speci- 
men of Bullism—two or three migrating Yankees, with “ speculation in their eyes’ —and a joyous 
group of buxom maidens, of the middle class of life, fresh from the depths of Gotham, mixing up their 
naive and pleasant remarks on the beauties of the surrounding scenery, with the innocent scandal of 
their own little circle—their vivacity brightly contrasting the complacency of their parents’ enjoy- 
ment. 

The Dutchman sat on his box at the forward end of the boat, and stared vacantly upon the muddy 
water of the canal. We were rapidly nearing the place of his destination, and I anticipated much 
pleasure in witnessing his shout of “ Eureka,” and the honest joy of the old man in meeting once 
more with his relative. I had determined, in my own mind, that it was a daughter whom he was 
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journeying to greet. I had seen, with my mind’s eye, through the painted pine wood of his box, and 
had beheld the humble presents for the child of his heart—the old fashioned thick silken gowns, o{ 
that rich dark brown hue which the Dutchman loves—telics of his departed wife, and now brought, 
with hoarded care, for the use of his only hope. I pictured the meeting between the father and his 
child—when the old man’s face would 1elax from its heavy monotony, and the girl would embrace 
her parent, the friend of her youth, for whose pressure her heart had yearned in the wilderness o{ 
the new world; and the increase of comfort, the love of her husband, and the affections of her own 
dear babes, had not driven the old man from her heart. Then would she proudly place her infant 
in his arms; its little hands would twine themselves in the old man’s hair, or pat his time-worn 
cheeks—while some two or three curly-headed robustious urchins would essay to climb their grand- 
dad’r knees, or hang to the skirts of his long gray coat. Then, too, the honest pride of the husband— 
his hearty welcome to the parent of his helpmate—the air of satisfaction with which he would point 
out his wealth—his store, his forge, or white-walled cottage, built by himself, upon his own bought 
land, the produce of untiring industry. 

All this did I, most visionary like, picture to myself. The village of Amsterdam came in sight, 
I stepped up to the old man, and pointing to the positively-Dutch-looking place before us, said in a 
gratified tone of voice, “ Amsterdam.” A smile passed over his face as he answered, “Ha! Aams- 
dertaam! bedanken, mynheer.” He pitched his long-bodied box on the side of the boat, gathered 
up his ancient firing tool, and prepared to jump ashore. I determined to follow him. The boat 
drew up to the tow-path—the Dutchman leaped—he was in Amsterdam ! 

Ere I could get off the roof of the cabin, called, in courtesy, the deck, the long-bodied box was 
thrown ashore, the helm was put up, and the driver told to “ go ahead.” Remonstrance was use- 
less—the captain would not wait. On we went—all my fine spun imaginings remained unproved— 
and I know not whether the old man was travelling to see his children, or had come from New 
York city to work in one of the many factories situated in the thriving village of Amsterdam. 


— 


THE SACRIFICE. 


——— 


BY SPENCER WALLACE CONE, ESQ., NEW YORK, 


Tuer told me I'd be happy 
When I became his bride, 

That wealth had store of pleasure, 
When all things else denied. 

I said, I could not love him! 
They answered to my tears, 

That love was fancy’s shadow, 
But friendship grew with years. 

Oh God! forgive my madness :— 
I listened to my pride, 

And he who loved so poor a wretch, 
A broken reed, hath died. 


I stood before the altar: 
I did not dare to think ; 
But many eyes were on me, 
And none should see me shrink. 
And when the rites were ended, 
My father kissed me first, 
And told me I was happy !— 
And this—this !—did not burst ; 
For he who cursed the liar, 
Set here the mark of Cain ;-- 
And when this heart was nearest broke, 
He sered it whole again. 


How many months have passed me, 
Each slower seems to creep ;— 
And asks me—why I weep '— 

Oh, piteous heaven, mercy ! 

Thou once did’st hear the cry, 





Nor spurned the bitter anguish 
Of one so frail as I; 

Oh ! from this hourly trial, 
This curse of falsehood, save, 

And give to my despair, at last, 
A quiet, and a grave! 


And they—they still are ’round me, 
They who, for paltry gold, 

To worse than shame or sorrow, 
My woman’s weakness sold. 

They bow before the idol 
Thus moulded to their will, 

For, at the feast and banquet, 
Each now may gorge his fill. 

For this they sold my body, 
But I my sow/ for pride, 

For we were poor, and he was rich, 
And lo! I am his bride! 


The jeweled gauds that bought me, 
Have adders in their glare ; 

My nights are hells of memory, 
My days one great despair ; 

For in mine ear still hisses 
The mocking of the dead— 

Why laugh ye not? you're wealthy, 
And perjured, too !—and wed !— 

Yet—yet I still am living, 
If it be Auman life, 

To live in thought a murderess, 
To live, indeed, a wife / 



















THE FATAL BELT. 


A TALE OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


_——— 


BY J. MILTON SANDERS, DAYTON, OHIO, AUTHOR OF “THE MIAMI VALLEY.” 


(Concluded from page 129.) 


CHAPTER III. 






Tis morn—and o’er his alter’d features play 
The beams-—without the hope of yesterday: 
What shall he be ere night? perchance a thing 
O’er which the raven flaps her funeral wing. 
Byron. 


Il voit son peril sans trouble ; 
Son grand coeur s’applaudit d’avoir, au champs d’honneur 
Trouve des ennemis dignes de sa valeur. 

Voltaire. 












































Wuen morning came, the door of Alanson’s cell was opened, and a Spaniard entered, and placed 
upon the stone floor a heavy chain, and after preparing the manacles for use, he very deliberately 
proceeded to fasten them upon the wrists of the prisoner. The rage which had been gathering in 
the breast of Alanson during the night, having now an object to fall upon, broke out with all its 
strength ; he seized the Spaniard by the throat, and dashed him upon the stones, and would in his 
anger, probably have killed him, had not the fellow’s terrified cries brought down some soldiers, who 
sprang upon him, and soon his hands and feet were securely bound ; which, being accomplished, the 
bold Spaniard arose to his feet and fell upon him with his fists, and belabored him till he grew tired, 
and had worked off the effervescence of his wrath; when they Jeft him and locked the door. Ina 
short time they again returned, and unchaining his feet, led him out of the cell. It was the inten- 
tion of Dudley to have Alanson shot in the fort, but that could not be effected, unless some plausible 
reason were given to the soldiers and townsmen, for such a summary proceeding. In order to pre- 
vent any report disparaging to his character, from getting out, he resolved to have him condemned 
to death by a jury, the members of which he chose himself, and the next morning he empannelled 
his jury, and prepared for his trial, if it might be termed so. The largest room of the fort was cleared 
out, and the prisener was brought in with his hands chained. He gazed aronnd with astonishment— 
the room was crowded with the soldiers, and at the farther end was raised a platform upon which 
sat the principal officers, dressed in full uniform—in their gay dresses, and with their smiling faces, 
as if they were about to parade, instead of deciding the fate of a fellow creature. Alanson was led 
on the platform, where a seat was offered him, but he refused it with disdain, and, turning to Dud- 
ley, in a voice which could be heard by every one in the room, he said—* Sir, I wish to know what 
heinous crime I have been guilty of, that you come upon me like assassins in the dead of night, and 
seizing, load me with irons; for, before this assemblage of your people, I declare I am utterly ignorant 
of the purpose for which you have dragged me here.” 

“All very plausibly uttered,” said Dudley, with a contumelious sneer ; “ this man,” he continued, 
addressing himself to the officers, «it appears is utterly ignorant of the crime for which he has been 
brought here—a very plausible tale, indeed! but one will soon bring evidence so sufficiently con- 
vincing that probably your memory may return, and then you will very likely recollect the various 
means you have adopted to take my life.” 

“It is false, sir!” said Alunson, quickly ; « that idle tale is an invention of your own, and these 
men know it; it is a base attempt of yours, through others, to deprive me of that life which you 
dared not assail yourself; you and I have been enemies ever since I baffled your exertions among 
the Indians ; you are a base, a dishonorable man.” 

“ Are you done raving ?” said the Spaniard, coolly, “ if so, we will proceed; if not, perhaps you had 
better finish now, so as not to interrupt us;—where is—— ?” but before he could utter the name, 
another Spaniard stepped up, and presented himself with a servile bow. From the expression of 
that man’s face, a more appropriate witness could not have been chosen; he appeared utterly dead 
to any thing true or moral, and his very actions, as he stood up with an indifferent and cold gaze 
upon the people, plainly proved him the depraved and abandoned villain. He turned around and 
looked upon the prisoner, with hatred and exultation sparkling from his dark eyes, and then turning 
them upon the officers, with a cool and careless air, he drew from his pocket a plug of tobacco, from 
which he filled his mouth. 
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“ Did you ever see that man before !” said Dudley, for it appears the witness was a new comer. 
He fixed his usually unsettled eye upon Alanson a moment, and said, “ My memory is’nt so short 
but that I would know that face among a hundred.” 

“ Tell us what you know of him,” said Dudley sternly, “and mind that you adhere strictly to 
trath; if you utter a single falsehood the sin will fall upon your own head.” 

“I shall speak but the truth:—it was last night, just after dark, that I met this feller jist below 
Don Dudley’ s garden——” 

“ That is false !” interrupted the prisoner, “ for I can adduce proof that I was not within five miles 
of that garden at the time this man affirms I met him.” 

“ Go on,” said Dudley, and the man continued: “ As I said, I met this feller at the bottom of the 
garden, and it being a lonely place, when he asked me to stop a moment, I lugged out my knife, 
but he swore he was a friend, so I lugged it in again. After chatting awhile on various subjects, he 
asked me if I knew Dudley, and I told him that I was then doin’ little turns about the house. After 
talking awhile longer, he asked me if I liked my master; now I began to suspicion from the feller’ s 
lingo that somethin’ was about to come out, so I told him that I was pretty tolerably well convinced 
that Dudley was a rascal—that he had treated me that evening likea dog, and that I wouldn’t mind 
much givin’ him a foot of cold steel. * You now have a chance,’ said he, jogging me with his elbow, 
‘of revenging yourself, and of making a small speculation into the bargain.’ ‘How,’ said I, pre- 
tendin’ to be pleased. ‘Mix what’sin this paper in a glass of his wine,’ said he. ‘But about the 
speculation,’ said I, He slipped in my hand some money and the white paper, and I gave the paper 
to Dudley, who has it now.” The fellow drew from his mouth a quid, tossed it on the floor, refilled 
his mouth, and stepped away. 

“ IfI am permitted to speak, I would inquire of you, Mr. Dudley, where you procured such a rare 
specimen of humanity as that detestable individual who has just spoken,” said the prisoner, with a 
bitter laugh ; « for,” continued he, “ there is certainly not one among these gentlemen who, upon 
scrutinizing that man’s face, but would doubt every thing he uttered, even if under oath,” 

“ All very well said,” answered Dudley, in the same cool and indifferent tone.’ “ You know 
something of this man, do you not, Don Rodriquez ?” 

“I do!” said Juan, stepping from among the crowd, where he had remained unobserved by Alan- 
son, upon whose features an expression of the utmost contempt passed, as he beheld him. Juan 
stood upon the platform with a haughty bearing, and looked about him, but not once in the direction 
of the prisoner, 

“ Juan Rodriquez!” said Alanson. Juan started at the sound of his voice, and gazed upon him 
with a hardy look, “ What are you doing here !—did I not spare your life on condition that you 
would immediately leave the country? After swearing to me upon your knees, by the honor of 2 
man, that you would leave, now that I am incapable of chastising you, you have the audacity to 
confront me thus—this is the reward for sparing you, base coward!” Juan looked upon the speaker 
with apparent astonishment, and faltered out, “Gentlemen, I believe we are doing wrong in trying 
this man, for I positively believe that he is insane, for I know not what he means—methinks I will 
utter nothing against him.” 

“We have commenced,” interrupted Dudley, “and if the man is decidedly insane, we will con- 
tinue.” Alanson saw that he was wasting breath in talking to such hearers, and he sank upon a 
chair, and remained silent during the recital of Juan’s most veracious tale. He stated that he was 
intimately acquainted with the prisoner, whom he found to be of an irascible and revengeful dispo- 
sition, ever ready to excite a quarrel, and then to seek his revenge under cloud of night !—that a 
shoit time after he (the prisoner) had arrived, he got a sight of Dudley’s daughter, and he soon be- 
came enamored of her, and that his importunities became so constant that she was afraid to enter 
the garden, for fear of encountering him. He himself, he said, had witnessed the prisoner’s entrance 
in an arbor where Leila was sleeping ; he lay hid, so that, should the prisoner offer any insult, he 
might be close at hand to chastise him ; that he seized her hand and retained it, despite her struggles, 
and that when he :ushed in to rescue her, the prisoner leaped out of the arbor, and ran off; and but 
a short time subsequently, being driven out of the garden by Dudley, he was heard to swear that he 
would kill him, and had since made repeated attempts to put his threat into execution, but had been 
prevented by Dudley’s vigilance and his own ; and, lastly, that he met the prisoner a few mornings 
previously, before day-light, skulking about the house of Dudley—he met him, and they fonght with 
their knives, and the prisoner seeing that he was losing ground in the encounter, threw down his 
knife, and mace his escape.’ 

“ Did I not understand you to say that Dudley’s daughter was a witness to your chasing me out 
of the garden?” asked the prisoner. 

“ She did, and her testimony could be adduced if necessary,” answered the Spaniard, 

“Then,” said Alanson speaking to those who composed his jury, “if you will prove what this 
scoundrel has said by the lady herself, I will admit as true all which has been uttered against me, 
by both these scoundrels.” ; 

“You may thank your God that you are manacled, or I would chastise you for that word,” said 
Juan, sternly. 
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« Come, here is no place for quarreling,” said Dudley. 

An old Spaniard now arose ; he was one of the jury, and, by his dress, an officer of high standing. 
«T do not doubt, sir,” said he, gazing sternly at Juan, “ but that all you have uttered may be true, 
but as we are selected to judge a case of life or death, you will admit that it is necessery we should 
arrive at truth before we condemn this man ; and since this young man requests it, I also desire it, 
that the young lady be brought before us, and if she corroborates Rodriquez’s statement, we can bold- 
ly pronounce our judgment.” 

« Let it be so,” cried Alanson, “and I repeat, if she affirms what that rascal has stated, I am 
willing to die, for she possesses a soul which is above a base act, and I will stake my life that she 
speaks truth.” Dudley bit his lip, and remained silent for a few moments, while Juan began to 
grow uneasy, lest his rival should yet escape, when he would be certain of meeting his deserts. 

«The evidence we have had I think sufficient to condemn any one,” said Dudley. 

“TI believe we were chosen to decide upon this man,” said the old Spaniard, with an emphasis on. 
the “ we,” “ and I, for one of the twelve, demand the evidence of the lady.” 

« And I,” said another of the jury. 

« And I, also,” reiterated a fourth. 

“She could not possibly attend,” said her father, “ for she is now confined to bed with sickness— 
of course her written statement will answer all purposes ?” 

«Tt will not!” said the oldest officer. 

« Then we will be obliged to delay the trial till she recovers,” said Dudley, rising with a flashed 
brow, and that unique trial broke up. Alanson shook the old Spaniard by the hand, and thanked 
him. “It needs no thanks, young man,” he said, “ for 1 have been taught not to swerve from my 
duty, and I never will, let that duty be whatever it may.” 

Alanson was led back to his cell. 

« Will you accompany me to the house ?” said Dudley to Juan, with a meaning look. ‘They soon 
cleared the fort, and gained the bottom of the Spaniard’s garden, when, looking around to discover 
if any one was within hearing, Dudley gave vent to his smothered anger and disappointment in a 
thousand curses and angry epithets, which he heaped upon the head of the old officer, who had in- 
terposed in his prisoner’s favor. 

“(One would think from listening to you that the villain had escaped?” said Juan, with an 
emphasis on the last word. 

“True we have him caged yet, and it will be a lucky day on which he again leaves that cell 
alive, for there is one who, if foiled once, will not be again.” 

“ And who is that ?” 

“The savage Wampog ; I will dispatch a messenger immediately for him; I have determined 
upon that man’s death, and no power shall thwart me.” 

“ What an inflexible spirit you possess,” said Juan, in a voice trembling with pleasure. 

They reached the house, and with joy beheld the very chief whom they so much needed advancing. 
Dudley motioned him in the house, and they retired to a private room, The Spaniard examined the 
savage’s features carefully, but he could not discern the least shade of an expression indicating what 
he sought after, for he expected to see mortification or disappointment depicted there, but the same. 
stern and determined features met his eye. 

“ For once, chieftain, you was thwarted in your resolution.” 

“IT was—the white man has gone into the wilderness; I trailed him till the swamps covered his 
tracks, but he will be back in a few suns; I have said that I would have him safe, and it shall be so.” 

“ But the white man came back the same night.” 

“ But he did not—I followed his trail too far ; he could not have returned that night; but in afew 
suns the white man shall be safe.” 

“ We have got the wolf in the trap, all that we want is to have him killed,” said Dudley, in a pe- 
culiar tone, which attracted the chief’s attention more than the words ; he looked at Dudley with a 
quick and impatient eye—*« Got the wolf in the trap?” said he, “ speak plain, I do not know what 
you mean ?” 

“TI mean just what I said ; you may rejoice with us, chief, for our soldiers were before you ; while 
you were out hunting for the wolf, we caught him in a trap, and we have him in close confinement.” 

“ Now, by the bones of my fathers,” said the chief quickly, “ that cowardly act would have spared 
a squaw,” but suddenly altering his voice, and faintly smiling, he added, “ but it is sometimes ne- 
cessary to trap a wily old wolf. Where is the pale man now ?” 

“ He is in a room of the fort, where his courage will soon cool down, if chains and the damps of 
a prison can do it.” 

« That is too hard for the white man ; he had better be put out of his misery as soon as possible,” 
said the chief. : 

“True!” said the Spaniard, with a look which was intended to convey humanity, but which, 
despite his exertions to the contrary, expressed the joy which swelled his breast. «True, he had 
better be put out of his misery, for I would as lief suffer myself, as be the instrument of others’ 
sufferings ; it is my opinion that the sooner he is deprived of his miserable existence the better.” 
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The chief bit his lip till the blood came, as he kept his dark, fierce eye fixed upon the Spaniard's 
face ; but he sat motionless, and governed the spirit which boiled within him, with the ease that one 
curbs a fiery steed, till the moment arrives when he is unloosened in the race. The Spaniard drew 
his chair close to the chief, and laying in the palm of his hand four doubloons, said—* That sum 
shall be three times doubled, chieftain, if you will do one more service for me.” The chief examined 
the coins critically, amd after ringing each with his thumb nail, to ascertain if they were good gold, 
he said—* And how many times will you double this sum ?” 

“ Three times, I told you; but we will not bandy words upon your price—it shall be six times 
doubled !” 

«“ That will do; now what must I do?” 

« Kill the wolf—kill the white man, of course.” 

“Tt shall be done, but they won’t let me in the fort.” 

“IT will write a note, which will admit you.” And Dudley wrote a note to the commandant of 
the fort, ordering him to let the chief pass into the prisoner’s cell, and that he should not deter him 
from dealing with the prisoner as he thought fit. The chief put the note in his tobacco pouch, strode 
for the door, and, turning around, exclaimed—* Before yonder sun rises again—mark what I say, 
white man—your prisoner shall be safe 2” 

“ Thank you, chiefiain—let it be as soon as possible.” 

“It shall be as soon as I can effect it; farewell—when we meet again 

“ The gold shall be yours,” interrupted the Spaniard, who entirely misinterpreted the savage's 
meaning. The savage passed out—with a rapid stride he reached the garden, and with an inter- 
jection of anger and contempt, he tossed the gold which the Spaniard had given him among the 
bushes, and hurried off. 

We return to Leila. She had not visited for two days the arbor in which she had passed many 
of her hours. Her fawns had noticed her absence ; they ran bleating about the garden from one spot 
to another, and not finding her, sought the arbor, as if they were aware that spot would be the first 
she woald visit; but, alas! they were destined never to behold her again ! 

Leila sat in her chamber overwhelmed with grief, for she had heard the stern decree of her father, 
and from that moment her peace and happiness were destroyed, and as the time approached for her 
marriage with the Spaniard, her grief increased, and hope grew weaker. During the whole day she 
sat at her chamber window (for she was confined to her chamber) gazing for the form of her lover, 
who she vainly hoped would hear of her misfortune, and strive to rescue her, fur she was yet uncon- 
scious of the fate of Alanson. Juan had come repeatedly to see her, and by every means he could 
devise, had tried to raise her drooping spirits, but she continued to treat him with increased disdain, 
and he invariably left her with a flushed and angry face. 

The day had now arrived which was to seal the fate of Leila, and the same day that Alanson’s 
curious trial took place ; it was a day which was big with fate to all those who have acted their part 
in these incidents. The house of Dudley was filled with merry voices and bright faces, and there 
was but one in that house whose eyes were clouded with tears, whose breast was burdened with 
grie! ; but she still continued to gaze out of the window, for him who was a prisoner in the fort ; still 
she did not blame him for not striving to see her, for a good and forgiving heart can form a thousand 
excuses for one whom it loves. But now every thing assumed the blackness of despair, when she 
heard the guests gathering in—their loud and heartless laughter almost drove her crazy. Every 
moment time flew by with speedy wings, and still with a forlorn hope she looked out of the window 
once more, and then sank upon a chair; for the first time since she had heard her father pronounce 
her sentence, she ceased looking for him, for the first time hope left her; she felt a faintness steal 
across her brain, and she became but partially conscious of the entrance of one of her attendants, who 
exclaimed, “ Why you are not dressed, child! the room is already crowded, and the guests are look- 

ing for your entrance.” And she proceeded to dress the restless gitl in all the gaudy mockery of a 
bride. Her long silken curls sparkled with costly jewels—her beautiful neck and arms were encit- 
cled with diamonds, all the paraphernalia of a wealthy bride were hers. She did not appear to notice 
what was going on, but with a kind of vacant stare looked upon their proceedings, and smiled ; and 
the attendants were joyful : “ See, she smiles,” said they. Alas, they were not aware of the mental 
anguish which may be hidden under a smile. She was taken into the large room which was filled 
with the guests, for the principal persons in the town and fort were there. Her father took her by 
the hand and led her to a seat by Juan, where she sat with her eyesimmovably fixed upon the altar. 
All was now anxiety ; the priest had not yet ariived, and it was considerably past the time. Dark- 
ness had already settled on the land, and the crowd began to show signs of impatience—many cast 
anxious glances towards the door, till at length they were relieved by bis arrival, and all sank into 
that silence which intense curiosity will occasion, The priest’s robe was that worn by Catholics ; 
it flowed down to his feet, with a hood, which’ covered his head, and if the wearer should be exposed 
to the night air, it could be drawn over the face. He walked with a steady and measured step, and 
took his place at the altar ; the bridegroom stood up before him, and two attendants supported Leila, 
who obeyed their directions with a slow and mechanical movement. All these people were now 
hushed into silence. The lights were placed in such a manner that the hood which the priest still 
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kept over his head reflected a dark shade upon his features, and prevented the curious from knowing 
whether he was a young or an old man. Contrary to what is usual, he dispensed with the forms 
which generally precede their marriages, and commenced at once the ceremony ; he spoke in aloud 
and firm voice, which could be Leard by all, but had uttered only a few words, when a stir at the 
other end of the room made him falter, and a voice cried, « Let me pass! let me pass, I say, before 
the ceremony has finished.” The crowd parted, and the veteran who had spoken so freely in Alan- 
son’s favor at the trial, advanced, and stood up before them; he cast an angry glance at Juan, and 
then looking towards the people, he exclaimed, “ Behold the lamb brought to the sacrifice! Can 
you stand thus, people, and calmly see a heart crushed in its youth—this flower thus rudely torn 
from its stem, to wither and die before it bas hardly blown? For shame! if none of you dare 
stretch out a hand to save her, I alone will do it in my old age——” 

« And that old age protects you,” interrupted Dudley, as he thrust his hand in his bosom, and 
grasped the handle of his dirk ; «but your age will not protect you longer,” he continued—* if you 
do not instantly leave this place, your blood will be on your own head !” 

“I defy you, cowardly Spaniard !”’ cried the old man ; but the guests interposed, and partly by per- 
suasion and partly by force, they drew the old man out of the room, and the ceremony proceeded. 
Juan, who had evinced the greatest symptoms of uneasiness while the old man spoke, and whoheld 
on to Leila’s arm, so fearful was he yet of being foiled, now released his grasp, and with interest 
watched the ceremony, till it was concluded, and as the last words reached his ears, with a laugh of 
exultation, he exclaimed, “ Now, by heaven, Leila, you are mine—these people are witnesses, and 
no earthly power can sever the tie——” 

“It is a ie, coward, for I already have!” cried a deep voice, and they all started, and gazed at 
the priest, who tore off his robes, and their prisoner Alanson stood before them. Juan started back 
with a yell of horror, the guests fell back also with affright, and Leila, with a wild scream of joy, 
rushed into Alanson’s arms, and swooned away. Dudley soon recovered from his astonishment, and 
drawing his poignard, rushed at Alanson, who, while he clasped Leila in one arm, with the other 
hurled the maddened Spaniard upon the floor ; he sprangto his feet, and fearing a large knife which 
his prisoner now drew, he yelled for the guards, who were stationed outside the room to preserve 
order, they came pouring in with fixed bayonets, and a dreadful uproar ensued ; the guests cried with 
affright—many of the females fainted, while the boldest of the men rushed into the meleé, without 
knowing what they were fighting about; but excitement makes us mad. This bustling crowd saved 
Alanson from being killed with the bayonets of the guards. After a desperate struggle they tore 
Leila away from his arms, and bore him from the room, and securely tied him. They carried Leila 
to her room, where none were admitted but a physician and a waiting female, and after using the 
necessary remedies, she was restored to consciousness and joy ; she wept at her happy deliverance, 
but they were tears of joy, although she did not know at what hour she might be summoned to appeat 
before the true priest; but that could not be; for Alanson had already captured the bona fide priest, 
whom he had sent on a journey with the chief Wampog to his nation, without his gown, which he 
unfortunately drew upon himself, and contrary to his expectations found himself soon again in the 
cell which he had so lately left with joy. Many of the guests stood about in groups, asking 
each other what none knew ; but the greater part had hurried off with affright, and were now striving 
by the aid of the moon, to reach the town. Dudley and Juan retired to their chamber, where they 
impatiently awaited the return of a messenger, whom they had sent after the priest, and while he 
was gone Dudley paced the rvom, alternately cursing Alanson, and then laughing with the pleasure 
which the knowledge of his recapture occasioned. He had now determined, let people think what 
they would, to have Alanson shot the next morning. 

“A pretty business !” uttered Juan faintly, who was leaning against the wall, for he had not yet 
recovered from the weakness which the sudden appearance of Alanson had created. «“ A pretty 
business! that we should be ever foiled in what we undertake.” 

« We will see if I am foiled in putting that man to death in the moming 7” said Dudley. “ As 
for that old scoundrel, I have already ordered him under arrest, and since he troubles himself about 
that villain Alanson so much in this world, I will send him along, to take care of him in the next.” 

« That cursed Indian,” said Juan. 

“ Yes, that Indian,” iterated Dudley. “ And to be fooled by a savage—by heaven, it is a disgrace, 
But his friend shall die; I imagine he won’t like that—what news—have you seen the priest xi j 

“The priest is not in town,” said the breathless messenger ; “I searched every house, and in- 
quired of every person, but none had seen him since he started for this place about dark—as I came 
along I found this chain with the cross attached toit, and I saw blood upon the ground where it 
lay.” Dudley snatched the chain. and looking at it, handed it to Juan. 

“I saw that chain around the priest’s neck this morning—you may depend that foul play has 
been going on.” 

Juan turned pale, and began to talk of sleeping at the fort. ‘ 

“Stay with me to-night,” said Dadley ; “ we will search the priest in the morning, for he is cer- 
tainly not dead, and we will have the ceremony performed privately.” Juan consented, and they 
retired to their fatal chamber. 
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As soon as Alanson was taken out of the room, he was tied hand and foot with cords, and being 
placed on a rough litter, was carried again to the fort, and in a few minutes found himself in his 
damp, filthy dungeon, where he gave himself up, like the Spaniard Dudley, alternately to despair 
and joy, but not through the same causes. To despair, because he knew that his enemies would 
seek his life by the next morning, if not before ; and to joy, because he had so unexpectedly been 
the instrument of preventing a ceremony which would have blasted a happy heart. But after the 
first puroxysms of his joy had subsided, he awakened more fully to the dreadful state in which he 
was placed; he was a prisoner—doomed to die in a few hours, and, perhaps, by some lingering 
death, which the maddened brains of his enemies might devise, in order, with his protracted sufler- 
ings, to reap a fuller revenge. His hope began to ebb away fast, and he threw himself upon the 
hard floor, and in his desperation he looked about for some instrument suitable for his purpose, but 
nothing could be see but the mildewed walls of his prison; there was no other way of dispatch- 
ing himself, unless he should beat his head against the floor, and thus defraud his enemies of the 
pleasure of beholding him die. He laid his head on the cold stones, to cool his fevered temples ; 
he closed his eyes, and with a stern expression of despair stamped upon his features, determined to 
await his fate, and when the time arrived, to let his enemies see with what composure a hero could 
die. As he lay thus, a thought suddenly crossed his brain, and he sprang to his feet, and tore the 
red belt which the chief Wampog had given him in the swamp, from his pocket; hope again swelled 
his heart, but recollecting the utter impossibility of sending it to the chief, he at once suppressed 
his joy, sank again on the floor, and held the trinket up before him, “ Alas!” he exclaimed, « of what 
use are you to me?” and he threw it across the cell; he arose with a forlorn hope, and with despe- 
ration kicked against the door ; for some time he heard nothing but the dull echoes of his own noise, 
but finally a gruff voice just outside the door said, “ If you do not stop that noise, villain, we will try 
the virtues of manacles on your shins.” 

“I have a word to speak to you, friend—could you not open the door?” said Alanson, speaking 
through the keyhole. 

“ A have strict orders not to open this door, and I must obey them ; so content yourself with that,” 
nd the guard turned upon his heel and retired, paying no attention to the prisoner’s wild calls to 
eturn. 

Alanson drew from his pocket a golden pistole, and thrust it through the keyhole, and although 
the guard was so deaf as not to hear the clatter the prisoner made, he easily heard the jingle of his 
gold as it fell, and he returned. 

«“ What do you want, brute?” said he gruffly, as he picked up the coin. 

«I entreat you, my friend, to open the door, and do me a favor before I die——” 

“1 cannot, my friend,” said the guard, in a voice somewhat softened, as he placed in his pocket 
the gold, «I must obey orders.” 

“ For which service you shall be handsomely rewarded—will you not accept of a doubloon *” 

«“ Why,” said the guard, holding his hand beneath the keyhole, «‘ what favor is it you wish !” 

« Are you acquainted with that good old gentleman who has taken such an interest in my fate of 
late ?” 

“ To be sure I am—what then ?’, 

“If you will bring him here, and admit him in my cell a few moments, you shall have three 
doubloons for your trouble.” 

‘« Are three doubloons all vou have ?’’ asked the trusty and obedient guard. 

« They are,” said Alanson. 

“ They are not a sufficient reward to risk my life for,” said the guard, and he pretended to walk 
off. 

“ Tarry yet awhile, my friend,” and the soldier returned. “Go and bring him here, and you shal! 
have all I possess—I have with me six doubloons and two pistoles, I swear to you! have no more.” 

“You are a clever fellow, any how,” said the humane guard, “and I will risk my life to save 
yours, but mind, he shall not enter till you give me the gold.” 

*“ That is all right—now hasten.” 

The guard hurried off, and the prisoner’s heart beat with hope; he took up the belt from where 
he had thrown it, and replaced it in his pocket. Soon he heard footsteps, and the guard’s voice out- 
side the door, “ Come, thrust out your gold, and be quick about it!” Alanson eagerly parted with. 
all he had ; the door was opened, and the old man entered. 

« What would you with me, young man ?” 

“ You are the only person in this fort who has dared to demand justice for me, and knowing that 
you must possess a humane as well as a brave soul, I have ventured to send for you to ask a favor 
of you.” 

“ Alas, young man, I cannot grant it ; I, like yourself, am a prisoner, and it was with the greates! 
difficulty that I obtained leave to visit you; I have been put under arrest for attempting the life ot 
my superiors.” 

“ The favor I ask,” continued Alanson entreatingly, “ you may still accomplish ; I have with me 
@ small trinket, which belongs to the chief Wampog—for certain reminiscences that are connected 
with it, he values it above his own life; having sent it to him, I shall be content to die.” 
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« Your request is certainly moderate, but still I have not now the power to grant it.” 

« Think a moment!” urged Alanson, “ itismy dying request—can we not devise some means !— 
Place yourself old man—even at your advanced age—in my situation ; here I am, standing on the 
brink of the grave—no mother nor sister to weep for me—no friend to console me—suflering for a 
false crime—devvid of hope—place yourself in my situation, with one near you who might grant 
you a small favor, yet still refuses; with one near you, who might render the asperities of my little 
hour smoother, by granting my small request—will you not ‘ry, it is all I desire?” The good heart- 
ed old man wiped his eyes, and took the belt. 

« Your situation is indeed awful,” he said, “ and I will send this trinket if it possibly lies in my 
power—farewell !” Upon leaving the cell he hurried to the room of his servant, whom he fortunate- 
ly found there. “Go and saddle my horse,” said he, “ mount him, and as silently and as expedi- 
tiously as possible, ride to the nearest-Indian town, and leave that belt—remember, it is for the chief 
Wampog—run the horse to his utmost speed, that you may return before you are missed—be secret-— 
now go.” 

The servant took the belt—succeeded in leaving the fort without being seen—for, of late, the senti- 
nels slept away the time which should be occupied in watching—and the blooded charger soon 
brought his rider to the town. He inquired for the lodge of Wampog, and entered it; the chief lay 
sleeping on his blanket, utterly unconscious of the situation in which his friend was placed, but his 
cat-like sleep was at an end as soon as the servant entered his lodge, who, without speaking, handed 
him the belt. He cast his eyes upon it. With the agility of a deer, he sprang to his feet, and like a 
madman he rushed out of the lodge, and sang a shrill, and terrific yell, and in a momentevery lodge, 
bush, and log, in sight, appeared to yield up its men—they started up from all sides, and in a few 
moments the servant was tightly squeezed in a mass of Indians. The chief mounted a large log, 
and at once ordered the frightened servant to be bound and placed in a spot of security. The ter- 
tified Spaniard begged in the most moving terms for his life, but they heeded him not; they bound 
him tight and carried him off, as he groaned aloud in the immediate anticipation of a lingering 
death, but they did not injure him, but left him where he could not effect his escape, and bear to the 
fort the news of what was transpiring. A multitude of huge and swarthy forms gathered around 
the chief, who in a powerful voice addressed them. The chief excelled himself that night at oratory ; 
no chord of their hearts did he leave untouched, but he drew them to their greatest tension, and then 
he played upon them at his will; he swayed the feelings of that multitude with a master hand, and 
they soon began to border on that state of feeling necessary for any deed of courage or of cruelty. 
Runners were dispatched instantly to al! the neighboring towns, with orders for the warriors to 
follow their trail as fast as they could run, and then without farther delay the whole body, com- 
pletely armed, marched rapidly and silently off, leaving but a few superannuated warriors, the women, 
and the dogs, behind, to take care of the town. The same electric effect was communicated to the 
warriors of the other towns, and in a short time after the main body had left, the town was crowded 
again with the warriors from the other towns, who passed through, and hurried after their trails, 
wondering that the long concocted scheme of the chief should be so suddenly put into execution. 

While these things were going on among the Indians, Alanson lay in his cell with the feel- 
ings of one who is awaiting for a few hours to pass away, and then to die ; for the old man had come 
again to his cell, and informed him that his servant had not arrived, although he should have been 
back an hour before, and that it was his belief—not being much acquainted with the country—that 
both he and his horse had been before that time overwhelmed in the swamps; the old man then 
with tears in his eyes, bid him an eternal adieu, and left him. Hope had now shed its last rays on 
his heart, and had set. With a perfectly calm and resigned spirit, he lay on the hard stones, and 
towards midnight he fell into an unrefreshing and disturbed slumber. A noise at the door of his cell 
awakened him—it appeared like persons scuffling—he heard a fearful oath in Spanish, and then a 
heavy fall; the key was applied to the door—the door flew open, and as the shrill and terrifie war- 
whoop of hundreds of Indians rang in his ears, the chief Wampog rushed into his cell—he caught 
Alanson to his breast, as he said, in his cool, calm voice, “I have come to my white brother ; hasten 
out, and behold us scalp your enemies,” and with a demoniacal yell he grasped his tomahawk, and 
bounded out of the door, followed by Alanson, almost bewildered cut of his senses. At his cell door 
he beheld the victim of that scuffling which he heard—it was the avaricious guard, who lay with his 
skull beat in—with such force had the chief hurled him on the floor. He rushed out and beheld a 
frightful scene of blood. Indians were clambering up the unguarded walls of the fort on all sides, 
and those who were already in, were indiscriminately massacreing all whom they met of the Spaniards, 
but not one touched Aim. As if he was possessed of a charm which prevented one from touching him, 
they all turned off from him with the affectionate word “ brother” on their lips, and rushed among 
the affrighted Spaniards, who were running terrified over the fort in their night clothes, offering 
an easy sacrifice to the desperate Indians. The giant chief rushed into the officer's rooms, and not 
finding those whom he sought, he left the inmates for the tomahawks of his men, and with a fright 
ful yell, he leaped over the walls of the fort, and bounded off tor the house of Dudley. Alanson rar. 
for the room of his friend, the old officer, and reached there in time to save him from a tomahawk, 
which was at that instant poised over his head, Alanson cried out to the Indian, who turned around, 
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and seeing who spoke, he suspended the blow, and said, as he rapidly passed out to join in the 
massacre, “ he is your prisoner, brother.” Alanson led the Spaniard out, and none offered him the 
least harm. The two Spaniards (Dudley and Juan) who slept in one room, were awakened by the 
noise of the domestics; they arose from their beds, and ran out to ascertain what was the occasion 
of the commotion, when, turning their eyes towards the fort, they beheld it wrapped in flames, and 
the Indians at their dreadful work. They stood for a moment stricken with horror ; but they were 
brought to a sense of their situation by seeing the dreaded Wampog advancing upon them; they 
rushed to their room, and bolted the door, but the excited chief at one blow of his great fist sent the 
door hurling off its hinges, and he was among them. He seized Dudley by the hair—crushed him 
down upon the floor, and, with one blow of his tomahawk, the Spaniard’s brains flew about the floor, 
and then following after the flying Juan, he overtook him in Leila’s arbor, where he caught him. 
Juan fell upon his knees, and begged for his life ; but he was not now praying to one as humane as 
Alanson. 

“O, yes,” thundered the chief, “ you shall have your life some time, I will not kill you at one 
stroke,” and taking the terrified Spaniard between his knees, he very coolly scalped him; the agonised 
man shrieked with pain, but the chief finished his work, and then by piece-meal he killed the poo: 
wretch, whose cries of agony ceuld have been heard half a mile off. After mutilating him, till he 
had swooned, the chief tmahawked him, and hurried back to the house, and scalped all the do- 
mestics, and then hurried up to the chamber of Leila, whom he took up in his arms, and bore 
swooning away from the chamber, and hurried with her towards the blazing fort, but he met Alan- 
son, who was already flying to the house in search of Leila. The chief resigned her to his eager 
arms, and then hurried to the town, where the warriors of the other towns had just arrived, and eager 
to participate in the massacre, they were killing and scalping all of the inhabitants. Not a house 
was left standing, they were all burnt to the ground, and the inhabitants, men, women, and children, 
met a bloody death. The rising sun cast its rays upon that beautiful spot, and it was a desert. Alan- 
son carried Leila away from the noise and confusion of murder, and soon after the sun had risen, 
she opened her eyes, and gazed in his; she looked around her, and upon herself, and hid her face 
in his bosom and wept for joy, and blushed at her own situation, for she was dressed in her night 
clothes. Alanson kissed away her tears, and they were happy, for he imparted to her only the death 
of Juan—of her inhuman father she knew nothing, but she afterwards mourned his death, although 
his treatment towards her had been cruel. 

The chief soon joined them; he bore upon his back a multitude of scalps. He kindly led them 
to his town, and by every means in his power, provided for their happiness. As they entered the 
chief's lodge he took down the “ Fatal Belt,” and handed it to Alanson, “If,” said he, “ my pale 
brother wants again my help, let him send this belt.” 

With the assistance of the Indians, Alanson built a small boat, and placing in it all he held dear 
on earth—his Leila, and getting in himself, he trusted himself to the capricious bosom of the Mis- 
sissippi—the chief shook him by the hand as he stepped into the boat, and for the first time Alanson 
observed his countenance to work strangely, a large tear started from his eye, and rolled down his 
cheeks—he turned round and walked off,and Alanson and his young bride floated with the current. 
In time they reached New Orleans, and were married, and among their descendants is still preserved 
the “ Fatat Beur.” 





Reader, I have given thee (being a Friend, I will address thee in the language of my people) a 
history of the destruction of the old fort, as told to me by the white-headed old Frenchman. Its 
ruins are still to be seen, and for hours I have stood upon those ruins, and thought of Alanson and 
his fairy bride. The ruins of her father’s house may still be seen, on as pretty a spot as thou would’st 
wish to see, and the place where Leila passed her youthful hours is still the most lovely place that I 
ever beheld, and I have looked upon the scenery of many countries. But all is comparatively a 
desert now ; the myriads of exotics which exhaled their fragrance around Leila and her fawns, like 
them have passed away, but the nutive flowers still blush there from year to year, and a part of the 
loveliness of other days may be seen in them. I have gathered the delicious dewberries on the very 
spot where Juan so miserably expired, and where the youthful Leila passed her childhood, amid her 
fawns and her books, but its brightness has passed away—the actors of those scenes have also passed 
away, and been “ gathered to their fathers,” to that region whither thou, and I, reader, will soon have 
to follow—adieu ! J. M. 8. 

Dayton, January 16th, 1840. 
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MECHANIC, 


FAREWELL TO ENGLAND. 


FaREWELL, my country! England, fare thee 
well! 
Slight is the grief within me, though we part. 
Yet have I loved thee with us fond a heart 
As ever did in patriot’s bosom swell. 
And still I love thee, though I would not dwell 
Longer within thee. Thy imperial towers 
Claim not my homage, but I still must love 
Thy fair, green fields, pure streams, and radiant 
flowers— 
Thy forest shades—thy song-hirds in the grove, 
And all the scenes through which I used to rove 
In childhood and in boyhood’s happier hours— 
These shall my memory cherish and approve. 
Why dol fly, then? England, shall I tell ? 
No, let thy statutes speak. Farewell—farewell! 


CALM. 


The winds are hushed, and like a sleeping child, 
Vast ocean lies—the heaving of its breast 
Gently denoting how profound the rest 

It is partaking. Where are now the wild 

And foaming billows? Where the bursting wave, 

Threatening its rider with an ocean grave, 

And hissing in cold malice as we pass. 

Silence is all around us, and the still 

And voiceless waters smoothened like a glass, 
Are stiller than the soft and bubbling rill, 

Skirting some quiet village. Lo, away, 

And not far distant from our vessel’s side, 
Unwieldy creatures rise in sport to ride— 
To chide the idle deep, and lash it into spray. 


SUNSET. 
On as the vessel bears me to the west, 
A growing glory fills the evening skics— 
A gorgeousness that cannot be exprest— 
A deep commingling of all hues and dyes, 
Stretched like a lake of amber, calmly lies 
A vast expanse, upon whose marge behold 
A forest formed of clouds, o’er which is rolled 
A curtain of rich crimson, fringed with gold, 
Brighter than those which hang in canopies 
O’er monarchs slumbering in regal pride. 
Oh, how magnificent is nature! Man, 
How does this splendor of the heavens deride 
Thy mimic powers! This grandeur is supplied 
By that eternal hand through which the world 
began. 





MORNING AFTER A CALM. 
‘Tis morn; the winds are ’wakened, and the sea 
Is freshening into billows bounding free. 

The calm is over, and the ocean’s rest 
Is broken, and a voice within the deep 
Is heard, as of a giant from his sleep 

Arousing. Every blue wave wears a crest 
Of sparkling spray, which glitters as they leap 

In the bright sunshine, which to chrystal tums 
The falling foam, and mark, as on they sweep, 
The stormy petrel like a spirit clings 

To the curved billows, seeming, as it flies, 
To ride upon the waters, though its wings 

Are on the wind, and much its flight concerns. 
The voyager, for it seems to hid the storm arise. 


BREEZE. 


The breeze is up, and like a restive steed 
That startles at the lash, wroth waves arise, 
Dashing and plunging furious in their speed ; 
Their white manes curling in the lurid skies, 
While the vexed foam as from their nostril flies 
Upon the rushing wind, which seems to play 
With the deep agony that ocean feels 
In every tortured billow, whose thick spray 
Falls like the burning tears whose face reveals 
The anguish of a heart that must endure 
The turmoil and the sorrow which around 
Misfortune throws, and which no balm can cure. 
In vain the billows rage—in vain they bound— 
The fierce wind drives them on till calmer skies 
are found. 


BEAUTY OF THE SEA, 
There is a beauty in the ocean wave— 
A deep and chrystal clearness, whick we seek 
Vainly upon the softest, dimpling cheek 
Of other waters, when his beams to lave 
The sun descends, or when the silver moon 
Smiles from her pearly car upon the main, 
And with mild radiance fills the silent moon 
Of night, in which the Nereids attune 
Their sea shells to soft music in a strain 
Surpassing mortal melody, In vain 
Dim shadows veil the skies, if but one star 
Look from its cloudy lattice on the deep. 
Its light is mirrored in the waves that leap 
In brilliance, showing still how bright, how beau- 
tiful they are. 
New York, April 30, 1940. 





LA DANSEUSE. 


A SKETCH. 


BY A PHILADELPHIAN. 


Tue great town bell had just tolled seven of the clock on the evening of the 28th of June, of the 
year of our Lord 1840, when I found myself suddenly surrounded by, and carried along with, an im- 
mense concourse of people in the middle of one of the--or rather the most fashionable street of the 
ultra-aristocratic city of P: , and, before I had time to discover from whence all these persons 
came, what they had been doing, or were going to do, and what was their object in thus hurrying 
madly onward, and like a rolling snow-ball, gathering as it goes, completely taking possession of 
and sweeping up all poor and inoffensive pedestrians, there was I, nolens volens, positively forced 
up the steps of a public building, which, by a singularly fortuitous knowledge of locality, I discovered 
to be the Theatre. I involuntarily raised my eyes towards the affiches, which liberally adorned 
the stone pillars, and then and there a light instantaneously dawned upon my benighted faculties. 
The eighth wonder of the world!—the transcendent disciple of Taglioni!—the illustrious dan- 
seuse !—the far-famed E r had taken the town by storm, and on ¢his night was to make her 
third appearance. Was it then possible that I, who was wont to be so decided an admirer of grace 
and beauty—that J had positively forgotten that such a being existed? Nothing loath at this, my 
involuntary association with these (pro. tem.) enthusiastic patronizers of the most nimble of her 
sex whom, Goth that I was, I had not yet seen, (to have confessed which fact would undoubtedly 
have been death to my carte—my future position in society,) 1 made my way onward, merely using 
an occasional exertion with my elbows, in order to ensure the safety of my bones, reached the box 
office, made the necessary deposit, and left the chance of a seat to hood-winked furtune. And 
small, indeed, was that chance ; the pit already presenting a perfect sea of eager, upturned faces, 
glowing with heat and excitement—every eye on the qui vive for the raising of the curtain, whose 
envied canvass alone stood between them and the fair object of their enthusiastic admiration. 
Every box in the house rapidly filling with happy, smiling beings, gliding gracefully into their 
places, with many a rich bouquet of rare and brilliant flowers, destined for the beauteous queen of 
the night, La Belle E r. The attendant cavaliers, with their flowing locks of every shade and 
variety, from black and brown to invisible flaxen, making an abundant exhibition of delicately- 
hued gloves, chains, or lorgnettes, &c. &c. Matrons, coiffe 4 la E t, for the great artiste had, 
the night before, worn a singularly elegant Jace arrangement, which bid fair to make the fortunes 
of one or two French milliners, being now the reigning mode, and fluttering on the heads of half 
the merchants’ wives in town. Here and there might be distinguished the moustached countenance 
of some would-be-thought ambassador, gravely gazing through his glittering lorgnette at a lovely 
face in an opposite box, or sweeping it round the entire front, so as to take in the tout ensemble, 
the effect of that magnificent array of female loveliness which is so conspicuously observable at our 
theatres on an occasion like that of which I am writing, when all the city contains that is most fair 
and beautiful, there assemble to admire and—to be admired. Here shone the silver hairs of some 
venerable sire, who, for a loved and petted child, thus condemned himself to sit for hours in patient 
martyrdom, tortured by the dazzling gas lights, stunned by the deafening applause, and blind to the 
graceful dancer’s feats of astounding agility, every one of which had already caused eyes to sparkle 
and cheeks to flush in wondering, breathless admiration! Here and there, too, a judicious sprink- 
ling of middle-aged gentlemen of somewhat Falstaff proportions, looking as if about to realize 
Hamlet’s wish, that his “ too, too solid flesh would melt,” and one or two different species of the 
same genus so entirely unencumbered by their brethren’s adipose burthen as to awaken a recollec- 
tion of him whose 


Raw-bone cheeks, thro’ penury and pine, 
Were shrunk into his jaws, as he did never dine ; 


yet whose subsequent most rigorous applause, sufficiently proved their mutual corporeal powers and 
thorough appreciation of the 1InTELLECTUAL exhibition then and there submitted to their jadgment. 

At length, by dint of that patient exertion, which alone ensures the accomplishment of our de- 
sires, I succeeded in wedging myself into the crowded lobby amid a host of young men, leoking an 
illustration of “ Quand on n’a pas ce qu’on aime, il faut aimer ce qu’on 4,” though where one’s 
physical comfort is so materially affected by the close approximation of one’s neighbor's salient 
elbows and pedal extremities, it is almost beyond one’s endurance to maintain that mental indifler~ 
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ence to corporeal suffering which is so necsssary to the proper estimation of a performance like that 
which was about to be exhibited by hundreds of eager, panting, excited beholders. 

At last, after a well-played overture, to which an entire indifference was manifested by a greater 
part of the audience ,who, in the meantime amused themselves by conversing in a key that led to a 
strong suspicion of universal deafness, the rattling of castanets was heard; at which most interest- 
ing sound a tremulous, impatient nervousness seemed, like an electric shock, to be communicated 
throughout the whole of that densely packed assemblage. For my own patt, from the general ex- 
citement this peerless creature had created, I almost expected to see nothing more or less than the 
embodiment of an ethereal essence! or a winged vapor !—a floating cloud! or as some one has 
stacefully said, a smoke curl—(en costume)—so there I stood, with head stretched out and mouth 

alf open, “on the tip-toe of expectation,” while already the impatient rapping of gentlemen's canes 
ond tapping of ladies’ fans, announced the approach of the cynosure of every eye, who, as the cur- 
tiin rose to deafening plaudits and waving of handkerchiefs, like the fluttering of white-winged 
\ rds, was discovered in an attitude whose exquisite lightness, grace, and beauty, at once set all 
«-iticism at defiance, and held the audience in an open-mouthed ecstacy of delight, while biocle, 
lorgnette, and eye-glass shone, protruded and sparkled before a thousand wondering eyes! Was it 
possible? Could this creature—who seemed actually to float upon the air—whose fairy limbs dis- 
Jaining all drapery of a sublunary texture, shone through their dreamy vesture like rose leaves 
‘rough a mist—could she be of the earth, earthly! In short, one of ourselves! Was that fair and 
graceful form nourished by the same coarse viands! Did vile beef and vulgar pork and mutton 
ever soil those ruby lips, now only parted to disclose a row of glittering pearls? and were tea and 
coffee her only nectar? But how shall I describe that attitude of visionary beauty? With one 
leg—no, one articulated extremity, (for delicacy forbids the mention of these material adjuncts— 
tie ear being far more easily offended than the eye, whose possessor “ gazes his or her fill, and 
comes and comes again,” while the same fastidious damsel who talks of the SUBSTANTIALS of 
her piano forte, would sit for hours, lost in a dream of rapturous delights, spell-bound by the volup- 
tuous movements and elegant contour of a fashionable dancer’s well-moulded limbs ;) with one arti- 
culated extremity, then, midway between heaven and earth, the other scarcely touching the ground— 
her white arms, like rays of light, thrown upwards—her small, classical head, crowned with fragrant 
flowers—her full, beautiful, and speaking eye—her beaming smile—her dazzling teeth—the arch 
playfulness of her whole manner—it was too, too much for the susceptible audience, who once 
more testified their excessive admiration of extravagant contortions, in a tremendous and prolonged 
burst of applause, succeeded by an interval of the most profound and breathless attention. Not a 
whisper—not a breath—not a sound ; you might have heard the fluttering of a moth! Look! with 
what intensity is every eye fixed on the form of that light and fairy-like creature, as she moves be- 
fore them in a wonderful succession of classically elegant attitudes. She floats!—she flies !—she 
melts !—she is the air! A flower would not bend beneath her feet! With what beauteous smiles 
she now rewards the spell-bound audience; never for one moment losing that peculiarly amiable 
expression at once so interesting and so fascinating! But, stay! what is she about to do now? 
With one limb flung out upon the air, as if disdaining to associate with its companion—that com- 
panion (we studiously avoid the offensive word) almost ready to follow it—she commences an 
astonishing rotary motion. Round and round, and round she flies—she whirls faster and faster— 
she is invisible! [ see her no longer!—she is lost in a mist! My eyes ache !—my brain turns!— 
look on it againI dare not! * * * * * Ah! ’tis over; and now behold her, firm and motion- 
less, upon the extremest edge of her white satin shoe, while the people, worked up to a perfect 
phrenzy of delight, applaud and shout until the very building seems to shake with the deafening 
tumult. Loud cries of “ bravo! bravo! bravo!’ burst from the hirsute lips of the long-locked 
young gentlemen, who seemed to rival each other in the vigor and earnestness with which they 
proved themselves worshippers at the feet of La Belle E r. Great, indeed, was the flutter and 
excitement among the fairer portion of the audience—loud and frequent their exclamations of 
* wonderful! beautiful! exquisite! divine!” while here and there rose a base accompaniment from 
tae stentorian lungs of the before-mentioned stout individuals, who studiously labored with hands, 
canes, and voices, until a decidedly vulgar humidity gathered upon their shining brows, only to be 
removed by the assiduous application of their staring red and yellow pocket-handkerchief. But, 
unheard-of wonder! the lovely enchantress of the night is still balancing on her fairy foot, with 
that irresistible smile still radiating from her ruddy lips, her vapor-like drapery still caressed by 
the fluttering zephyrs. ‘Encore! encore! encore!” How can they reward her for thus over- 
taxing her astounding powers! solely for their gratification, too? such super-human generosity ! 
What can they do to prove their gratitude? A sudden commotion is observed among the élite in 
the stage-box. Heads are seen to approximate, and “ nods and becks and wreathed smiles” come 
thicker and faster. Ah! the result of all this extraordinary émeute is the purchase of a magnificent 
diamond ring, which, on the following morning is to be laid at the feet of the illustrious danseuse 
by a committee of sixteen of the most distinguished literati of the city ; and as the motion of these 
zealous patronizers of the ballet was brought in with a nemine-contra-dicente, they ofce more 
turned their faces towards the fair object of their convention, each looking as if he had performed 
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gome important service to the state, every man an inch taller at least, assuming an air of importance 
and dignity that would not have sat ill on the broad shoulders of Prince Ernest. What was the 
genius of a Kemble, a Siddons, or a Kean, compared to that of the exquisite E——r? What were 
their intellectual efforts compared to her physical? As dust to gold !—as water to wine !—as sand 
to the diamond! The divine F’ y’s premiere pas had elicited more enthusiatic applause than 
did ever their impassioned bursts of feeling—their mighty power “to melt and mould the human 
heart at will.” In the meantime la bella ballerina continued to hold the infatuated people in her 
toils; every new attitude calling forth groans of ecstacy and shouts of delight. Never did the ex- 
citement languish for a moment, and, at length, as the finale—the denouement—the winding up 
approached, they rose, man, woman, and child, and as the magnificent E———r attained the acme of 
perfection, and concluded her performance in an attitude that would have taxed the powers of a 
Grimaldi, or a Gabriel Ravel, wreaths and bouquets of rare and beautiful flowers fell from the eager 
hands of their late possessors in brilliant showers around her, and amid the tremendous acclams- 
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tions of the phrenzied multitude, she was crowned—yea, crowned ! like Cesar in the capitol! ! 


LIFE’S VANITIES. 


BY MISS SARAH J. 


} sterr and dreamed—it seemed to me 
As if some mystic power had cast 
Spells o’er each mental energy, 
That held my soul in bondage fast. 


And when the charm, at last, was broken, 
That o’er my spirit held its sway, 

I thought from some long sleep I woke, 
And found that years had passed away. 


1 gazed astonished wildly round, 
For some familiar thing to find ; 

But every sight and every sound 
Was new to my bewildered mind. 


I asked of those who round me prest, 

What wondrous change had o’er me come— 
And where they dwelt, whose voices blest 

My laughing, childhood’s happy home. 


But when my mind could comprehend 
How Time upon his course had sped— 
And knew and felt that every friend 
Had long been numbered with the dead. 


I thought of all the glowing things 
In youth i loved to ponder o’er, 

And turned to seek the sparkling springs, 
From whence my pleasures gushed before. 


I asked for Beauty—but the light 
And lustre of her eye had fled. 

Her tresses, once as dark as night, 

Had changed their hue to silvery white— 
The rose upon her cheek was dead. 
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I asked for Glory. I was shown 
A monument by Time defaced ; 
Its sculptured column overthrown— 
Its polished sides by moss o’ergrown, 
Where some great name had once been traced. 


I mentioned many a glorious name, 

To which my heart had bowed before, 
That promised on the scroll of Fame 
To shine for ever still the same, 

Till time itself should be no more. 


Alas! they were remembered not. 

But Beauty, Glory, Power, and Fame, 
Had shared alike one common lot; 
Unwept by all—by all forgot— 

Each proved a vain and empty name. 


I heaved a sigh so loud and deep, 
O’er pleasure’s thus departed beam, 

That, waking from my troubled sleep, 
I joyed to find the whole a dream! 


Yet truly had it pictured forth 
The vanity of earthly things, 

And taught my soul the trifling worth 
Of all the joy its pleasures brings. 


For all the bright and glowing dreams, 
So precious to the youthful heart, 
That life a blank without them seems, 

Must like the mists of morn depart. 


And all the hopes that light our way 
On earth—however bright or pure, 
Are destined all to sure decay, 
While Heaven’s high hopes alone endure, 





A TRIP TO THE WHITE HILLS. 


FROM THE RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF A HOME TRAVELLER. 


BY JAMES F. OTIS, ESQ., NEW YORK. 


(Concluded from page 150.) 


CHAPTER VI. 


A SUDDEN EREAK-UP—RETURN OF THE MAJORITY—THE “ GLORIOUS MINORITY” OF ONE—NEW 
FRIENDS——-THUE QUIET OF THE HILLS—TROUT FISHING UNDER THE SILVER CASCADE-—-THE 
PAINTER——ETHAN SITTING FOR HIS PORTRAIT——-THE FISH-FEAST AT TOM’S—THE WANDERERS— 
THE MISSING——THE RETURN—SHIFTING QUARTERS, 


Great, indeed, was my surprise, on coming down to breakfast upon the ensuing morning, to 
discover that a change in the plans of our party had suddenly been made, upon the suggestion of a 
gentleman, who had arrived the day before. It was decided to return forthwith, certain sporting 
arrangements among the Maine lakes having been the result of the new comer’s arvival. A portion 
of our party, including all the ladies, of course, were for resisting this capricious change in our 
route, but the majority were fishermen, and they carried the day dead against us, at the first divi- 
sion. But I had no idea of returning so soon, and chose to be left behind for a few days’ enjoy- 
ment among the mountains. 

These arrangements being definitely settled, “the glorious minority of one” bade farewell to the 
majority, and started down the road through the Notch, with his rifle upon his shoulder, while the 
travellers were getting off. As their carriages passed him in the narrow path, he waved them 
adieu, which was answered by a universal shout from the cortege. Methought there were many 
of the party who would fain change places with me, at the last moment, but they whirled on their 
way through the chasm, and left me alone with the “ genius loci.” 

It was a day of matchless beauty! Not a cloud was seen in the whole of the azure space, dis- 
cernible from the depth of the almost cavernous valley in which I stood. There was not a single 
wreath of mist floating around the serene summits, nor curling adown the scarred sides of the 
mountains. The air was soft and balmy, such as we love to feel blooming upon our temples in 
those cool places to which we resort in midsummer, when the heat is most intolerable in the trodden 
thoroughfares of the city. And then, how quiet! Never before had I felt the intensity of stillness. 
The glistening water-falls that leaped from point to point of the rocky precipices before me, were 
too distant to be heard, as they descended, and the little stream, which flowed from the foot of the 
Silver Cascade, ran so quietly over its pebble-bed at my feet, as to be entirely inaudible, while I 
Was preparing to cast my fly upon its surface. No sheep-bell, nor cow-horn, nor shout of laborers 
afield—not even the foot-fall of a solitary traveller, pedestrian or mounted, fell upon my ear. The 
very trees grew so far above me, as I stood in the depth of that mountain chasm, as to render it 
impossible for me to hear the whispering of the wind through their waving branches; and not a 
bird, nor butterfly, nor any thing that had life or motion, but myself and the little stream, were 
there. Seated upon the rade bridge, already adverted to as crossing the notch-path, I took out my 
fly-book, and was hunting for a well-remembered midge of my acquaintance, when a stone fell 
plump into the brook at my feet! I cannot describe the startling effect of this incident. I was not 
within some miles of either of the Crawfords’ houses. ‘There were no travellers among the moun- 
tains whom I knew. Ethan had gone uf to the upper pass that morning, and would not return for 
several days. There were no farms to till nor harvest—no herds to tend—no cattle to drive to 
water so near the mountain pass, I could not account for the presence of an intruder upon my 
retreat. I went down to the brook and picked up the stone that had fallen there so mysteriously ; 
but it afforded me no clue to the source from which it came, It was round and smooth, and white, 
but I could trace no cabalistic character upon its surface to help me to a solution of my doubts. 

Tired with speculating upon the occurrence, I followed the course of the brook as it wound its 
sparkling way among fallen trees, over broad surfaces of rock, and many a bed of broken pebbles, 
until I had arrived at a spot about a half mile from the road, where I found myself standing upon 
the lip of a basin formed in the solid rock by the action of the water itself, which, having filled this 
natural vase until it overflowed, fell again in a gurgling stream from its smooth edges, and went 
once mote upon its gentle way. The murmuring of this little fall was the first sound, excepting 
that produced by my own steps, which had broken the deep silence of the scene; and hete, too, 
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were many colored flies flitting about over the surface of the stream, and a bird o: two chirped » 
note occasionally, among the foliage of the trees that skirted its banks, All this reminded me of 
the end in view at starting, and the first drop of my line drew up a speckled trout, whe seemed to 
be very much amazed (as / certainly was) to find himself so soon “done for.” “ My favorite 
midge,” thought I, “ against all the world, including Trout-dom, of course!” 

This was the beginning of a good day’s sport, and it was actually from weariness of success that 
I returned to the basin below the bridge to take a siesta upon its margin. Disposing of my tackle, 
and taking especial care for the safety of my speckled prey, as it flounced madly against the side: 
of the creek, I stretched myself upon the rock, and was soon lulled asleep by the low murmur of 
the brook as it fell over the tip of the fountain. I had slept, I know not how lung, when I was 
aroused by a shout that seemed to have come from the blue sky that was arched above me. | 
looked up as I was lying, and beheld, upon what appeared an inaccessible “ coign of vantage” in 
the wooded precipice before me, a man, sitting very much at his ease, upon the gnarled roots of a 
fallen tree, pencil and paper in hand, and sketching the scene before him. It was near sunset, and 
the shadows of the hills were falling into the vallies and glens. The sketcher was too far from the 
brook to be recognized, even if I should know him. As I rose to return to the bridge, he also rose 
and turned in the direction of the notch road; but it was not until I had reached Tom Crawford’s, 
beyond the pass, that I met my solitary companion in the day’s sport. On entering Tom’s tavern, 
I was greeted with a welcome from my old friend, Albert H , who had come over from thx 
lakes of New Hampshire for a few day’s sketching among the mountains. He had recognized me 
on the bridge in the morning, and had startled me out of my revery amidst the quiet of the hills, by 
dropping a pebble into the brook, and it had been a source of pleasure to him, he said, to keep me 
in his eye during the day, as he went on his expedition, and I sauntered along upon mine. When 
he thought I was sleeping too long by the fountain, he had wakened me, and now he was ready to 
go with me up to Ethan’s, relate the story of his adventures, and help me to enjoy the trout I had 
taken. Mounting our nags, we cantered merrily up the wooded road, and reached the Mountain 
House in time, and with good appetites for a hearty supper. 

eo * > a * . 

The next day was the counterpart of the preceding. With the same paraphernalia as before, 
Albert and his new-found fiiend again sallied forth, and, this time, less with the purpose of angling 
and sketching, than of enjoying the society of each other. The painter had his portfolio full of 
sketches, taken at all the most interesting points of view among the mountains, with the wildest 
and most intricate recesses of which he seemed to be perfectly acquainted. I had found a treasure, 
indeed, in meeting my friend among these scenes; and so my experiences, for the remainder of my 
tour, most amply proved. We climbed the rocks, and thridded the forests, and followed the streams. 
We traced the path of the avalanche, and admired the distant prospects from many commanding 
points. Together we went over the scenes of the Willey tragedy, and lamented the lost ones, who 
were the victims of that terrible catastrophe. And then how luxurious was it, amidst the quiet 
haunts, already described, to lounge together over a book, and to read or remember such passages 
as were accordant with the spirit of the scene! 

Thus we spent a week at the Mountain House and in its vicinity quite pleasantly. One morn- 
ing, upon coming down to breakfast, we found “ the patriarch” had returned, and Albert greeted 
him as the friend of former years. Having reminded me that he owed me a fortnight’s freedom to 
the place, on the score of the old bet about the ascent of Mount Washington, he began to lay out 
divers plans for our entertainment. But we were to leave the valley of the mountains on the 
second day after, and were, of course, obliged to decline these civilities. Ethan did not seem 
pleased with my refusal of the wager, nor with Albert for interfering to take away his guest; but 
we restored his good humor by insisting that he should sit for his portrait, for Albert’s portfolio, 
After some efforts to keep him quiet, and to induce him to keep one position for five minutes at a 
time, the painter managed to obtain a very clever and characteristic sketch of the gigantic old 
fellow’s face. 

- * * * * * * 

Meantime, there were many arrivals at The Mountain House, among whom we found old 
friends, and made new ones. We found, in their society, much amusement in riding, angling, 
shooting, and other pleasures, and our stay was protracted several days in consequence. An adven- 
ture occured the day before we were to leave, which excited us not a little, and varied the hitherio 
uninterrupted enjoyment of our tour with a dash uf melancholy and apprehension. 

A party, formed of several ladies and gentlemen, had availed themselves of the opportunity 
afforded them by a clear sky and the willingness of Ethan to be their guide, in person, to make the 
ascent of the great mountain. They set off in a full fiow of spirits at an early hour, and formed a 
goodly cavalcade as they rode down to “ the turning-off place.” Thither Albert and I accompanied 
them, and then proceeded on a fishing expedition among the mountain brooks. Our sport was ex- 
cellent, and when, at sunset, we returned, we found a party of our acquaintance at Tom’s, we came 
to a halt there, and resolved to sup upon the contents of our creels. Some of our new-formed 
friends had also been fishing, and had brought home a good suyply of the speckle-backs, so that 
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our evening meal was like to be an abundant and merry one. And so it proved. Tom served up 
our game with the quickness as well as with the science of even a metropolitan cuisinier, and as. 

we sat around the long table, and entertained each other with a recital of our varied adventures, 

since we came among the mountains, the time went merrily off, and it was “ past hours,” as Tom 

remarked, long before we dreamed of such a thing. But, bidding farewell to our host, we remounted. 
our ponies, and cantered up to Ethan’s, beneath the quict stars. 

Upon arriving at the Mountain House, we were much surprised to find the whole household 
astir; for it was full two hours later than the usual time for retiring at Ethan Crawford’s, What 
could it mean! Entering the large room, we found the party who had ascended Mount Washing- 
ton on that morning, assembled there in a state of great excitement. One of their number was 
missing, having taken a different route from that which Ethan had pointed out, and having been 
separated from the rest ever since the descent of the mountain was commenced. They had 
imagined that he must have arrived at the boase before them, by some shorter path which he had 
discovered ; but, on their reaching home, they had been undeceived on this point. Crawford had 
then taken a man, and mounting his horse, had gone back to the mountain to endeavor to find the 
wanderer, and it was in this state of suspense that we had found the party, on our arrival from 
below. 

It was near morning when Crawford and his companion returned, without the object of their 
search, but bringing back with them P’s horse, which they bad found fastened at the place, where, 
as before described, it was the custom to leave the horses, on the ascent of Mount Washington. It 
was clear, then, that the wanderer had not returned by the usual route for a single mile in his 
descent. It was certainly a painful dilemma, and all of us—his brother, sisters, and friends—were 
naturally excited with alarm and apprehension. Crawford’s efforts to cheer and encourage us with 
hope were by no means available, and we therefore immediately resolved ourselves into a council 
to devise the most proper methods of conducting another and more thorough search for our missing 
friend. Mounting our horses at sunrise, we cantered off to the foot of the mountain, and then 
divided our number into three parties, each to ascend at different points, until we should strike the 
stream that runs across the mountain, half way up, when we should halt, and communicate, if pos- 
sible, with each other. ‘The plan was put into execution. A circuit of several miles was made bv 
one party, now through narrow paths, and then amidst the most tangled parts of the forest, but all 
in vain! No trace could we discover of the traveller. Acting under Crawford's directions, the 
rest of the cavalcade made the best of their way homeward, where they arrived just after sunset, 
leaving him to take a path as yet untried by either of us during the search, and which he insisted 
must be that, of all the mountain roads, (if roads they could be called,) which, missing the usual 
one, our friend P. had taken. 

We were not received with the warmest welcome at the Mountain House, coming, as we did, 
without the wanderer. But we found abundant food for hope in the last promise of Crawford, 
whom we had left among the hills. While snatching a hasty repast, which the relatives of poor 
P., it may be imagined, had but little inclination to partake, we heard the sound of footsteps at the 
door, and all rushing to the spot, what was our joy and surprise to hear the welcome shout of our 
missing friend, who was in high glee with his adventure. He had taken a wrong direction in 
descending the mountain, and had gone merrily on his way, fully imagining himself to be in the 
usual path of ascent from Ethan’s. But night fell, and he did not come to the resting place of his 
horse, and he was then convinced he had lost his way. But something like a path was before him, 
and he plodded on, until he had reached the base of the hill, and found himself upon an open plain. 
Following the direction indicated by a distant light, he came to a farm house, where he inquired 
the way to Crawford’s, and learned, to his surprise, that it was sixteen miles distant from that spot. 
Wearied with travel, he had yielded to the invitation of the cottager, and had passed the night be- 
neath his hospitable roof. At early dawn he had risen and commenced his pedestrian tour towards 
the Mountain House, where (after walking many more than sixteen miles, as he was well aware) 
he had arrived in good health enough, but desperately hungry, thirsty, and sleepy. 

“ But where is Ethan? Did you not meet him?” 

“T have not seen him since I saw you,” was P.’s reply, and we all exclaimed, with sincere con- 
cern for the safety of “ mine host,” “ where can Ethan be?”—when “here he is—here he is!” was 
joyously uttered by one of the ladies, who had been peering out into the dark, and had heard the 
clattering of a horse’s hoofs upon the bridge, as the hardy mountaineer cantered merrily up to his 
own decor. He had known a shorter cut to his home than that which P. had taken, and had a good 
steed under him, moreover. Hence it was, that, having reached the farmer’s house a few hours 
before, (soon after he left us on the hill, and had taken the path which he felt sure our friend must 
have travelled,) and having ascertained that the object of his search had left that place in the morn- 
ing, the stalwart horseman had galloped homeward, feeling assured that his missing guest must 
have already reached his quartets in safety. 

We celebrated the event by a splendid supper, over which, and amidst the reports of many cham- 
paigne corks, we listened to our friend’s account of himself for the last two days, and to many other 
adventures, suggested by this recital, which our good host of the mountains obligingly narrated to 
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us. It was, indeed, a merry night, and was a fitting finale to my own and my friend Albert's ex- 
perience among the White Hills of New Hampshire. 


The next morning I yielded to the pressing invitation of H 


dence of his family, about four miles distant, in 
pass a few days, prior to our return southward. 
the material of my next narrative. 


AN 











BY JAMES A. 





Feut tyrant of the world !—destruction’s lord, 
Whose dread command, earth, sea, and air obey, 
Whose voice above the roaring tempest heard, 
Speaks in the storm, and bids the lightnings 
slay. 
The world beholds thy undisputed sway— 
Starts at thy glance, and trembles at thy nod— 
Views the unerring shaft it may not stay, 
And ruin marks the path where thou hast trod, 
And man—creation’s pride in life, in death, a clod! 


Stern king of shadows, round whose dusky throne 
Flits the dark bird of night in ceaseless round, 

Where phantoms glide and tortured spirits groan, 
And endless depths prolong the fearful sound. 
Here seated from this depth of night profound, 

Forth speed thy mandates; nations fall, kings die, 
Cities are sacked, and carnage stalks around, 

Where, thro’ the voiceless streets, thy victims fly, 

And echo mocks the mourning widow’s frantic 

ery. 


See where the tempest riots with the wave, 
And ocean’s depths are upward whirled to 
heaven— 
Where whirlwinds roa: and gurgling whirlpools 
rave, 
And mark the fated barque to ruin driven. 
Its sails in shreds—its timbers wrenched and 
riven— 
Its fated crew, despairing, strive no more, 
But madly view the death ’gainst which they've 
striven. 
A stifled shriek is heard above the ocean’s roar— 
A gurgling sound—she sinks—the waves are 
closing o’er. 


Go, mark the plain where host meets host to-day, 
And groans arise where falls the vengeful 
sword, 
Foe grappling foe with deadly hate, to slay: 
The prayer for mercy uttered, but unheard— 
The victim trembling on the victor’s word, 
And all of death’s artillery in play. 
The roaring cannon and the reeking sword 
Obey the power that sways and bids them slay, 
*Till on, o’er fallen foes, the conqueror stalks his 
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to accompany him to the resj- 
the neighborhood of the lakes, where we were to 
Some “ Recollections” of this little tour will form 


WASHINGTON. 





Go, mark the bed of suffering and of desth, 
Where feebly burns the flame of life, and 
wanes— 
Where human power, prostrate, dies in a breath, 
And the clay tenement alone remains, 
A death-like silence thro’ the chamber reigns— 
The dusky pall flaps in the voiceless air— 
The priest is praying for the parted manes— 
A mourning crowd—the torch's ruddy glare 
Breaks on the gloom of night, and lights the 
passing bier. 


Behold th’ abode of wretchedness and grief, 

Where half-clad virtue shivers in the cold. 
See wealth, with grudging hand, deny relief— 

Turn from the tale of misery oft told— 

To number o’er his hoarded stores of gold, 
Leaving the wretch to starve. Oh, piteous fate! 
’Tis sin or death the wretched victim sighs, 

For want is e’er the mart where virtue’s sold. 
Tears fall in vain—relief for ever flies— 

The thrifty villain lives, where friendless virtue 
dies. 


Such are thy deed, stern tyrant of our race. 
Revolting changes on thy power await, 
For all alike must share thy cold embrace. 
The monarch and the slave a common fate 
Must share. One grave shall hold—one change 
await 
On all created things, till life has passed. 
The last shall wither ’neath thy curse of hate, 
And the world prostrates ‘neath thy footstep cast 
A scathed and soulless wreck, where naught re- 
mains to blast. 





Then shall thy power cease !—but not till then. 
The curse of Adam dies but with his race ; 
And it must fall on ali the sons of men. 

No power can stay it, and no time efface. 
Man lives his hoar of life, then yields his place. 
While life remains, stern death shall rule the 

earth 

Whate’er is made, destruction shall deface— 
The curse of man attends him from his birth— 
Destioys his dream of life, and desolates his 





way. 
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THE ASSIGNMENT:.! 


BY MRS. LAMBERT, NEW YORK. 


If you were a ay! td you would know that it is om all occasions fitting and necessary to discriminate. If you 
were a trustee, and the estate is charged with debts, letthe creditors wait while you discriminate. Ifyou have an 
executorship, and the creditors are clamorous, keep the funds while yeu discriminate—for a few years. Now cer- 
tain heritors in this country have assigned, granted, and made over, sundry lands, tenants, tenements, etc., toa 
certain person, for the benefit ef certain aforesaids ; and “ Auld Mahoun” is in it, if this person cannot keep this 
estate himself all his life—provided he discriminates properly.—Author of “ Legends of Lampodesta.* 


CHAPTER I. 


Iy was a dark and tempestuous night in autumn, about the year 1750, that a person carefully en- 
veloped in a long cloak, the material of which was well calculated to defend his person from the 
peltings of the storm, threaded his way through the irregular and partially lighted streets of New 
York. He had made his way through Dock street (now Pearl) into Broad; then turning up an 
outlet of narrower dimensions, and which seemed to conduct into the principal avenue of the city, 
he paused before a house of considerable size. A flagging in front distinguished it from the neigh- 
boring dwellings, the foot-walks before which were paved with small round stones, a rather uncom- 
fortable pathway for the pedestrian traveller. The house, an antiquated structure, erected probably 
by an early inhabitant of “ New Amsterdam,” was fronted with Holland brick, the peaked gable 
finished at the edges step-wise ; large iren figures ranged along the front, bore date 1674. A heavy 
double door divided into two parts, termed the upper and under door, and accommodated with a 
ponderous iron knocker, affoided entrance. 

The hour was late; yet here and there a light was seen dimly twinkling through the storm, from 
the respective casements of such individuals as business, or care, or perchance pleasure, might have 
still kept waking. 

The stranger lifted the knocker and sounded a tolerably loud summons to those within—it re- 
mained unanswered, After waiting with as much patience as a deluging burst of rain, assisted in 
its effects by strong gusts of an unpitying north-easter, would allow, he applied himself again to the 
massive ornament which graced the portal. It was this time of some effeet; in an interval of the 
driving rain, which pattered about his ears, the stranger imagined he heard steps approaching with- 
in. He was not mistaken; a slow, uncertain, and it would seem feeble tread, came near the door, 
and bolt after bolt was with difficulty withdrawn; then followed an unsuccessful struggle of some 
moments duration between a rusty key and marvellously unyielding lock, which seemed exceedingly 
disinclined to render up its trust even to the probably faithful hands which were now employed in 
inducing it to do so, At last the upper half of the door swung slowly back, creaking on its hinges, 
and revealed the form of anegro who looked coeval with the building : his woolly hair was whitened 
by age, his form thin and withered, bent almost double by the combined effects of labor, years, and 
decrepitude, and his hands, one of which rested on the edge of the unopened half of the door, while 
the other held a lamp, resembled the large and bony claw of some immense bird. 

“ What massa please to want!” was the question now addressed by this ancient servitor to our 
friend in the cloak. 

“Your master? It is Evan Bertie that I wish to see; udmit me instantly. 

‘My massa ?--him gone to bed some two hour ago—him gone’sleep—no one see him to night,” 

“ But [ must see him, my friend. If he is asleep you must wake him—come, no delay ; see him 
I must, and will—so open—open quickly. And seizing the door with a strong grasp, he gave it a 
portentous shake. The nerves ofthe negro did not seem braced to opposition; stooping, he undid 
the lower fastening, which had hitherto maintained the only barrier between himself and the enemy, 
during their brief colloquy, and who now striding across the threshold, showed to the eyes of the 
sable janitor a tall, and powerfully formed man. 

“If massa would but wait a little, I go see,” began the negro, but the stranger interrupted him. 
“T have no time to wait, you can go on to the chamber of Mr. Bertie, and I'll follow.” 

The negro looked irresolute. He regarded the stranger with eyes of fear and suspicion; the door 
of a room near them stood open, but was dark within. He looked wistfully down the long passage, 
but no cheering voice, no friendly foot-fall, told that relief was near. Left entirely to the guidance 
of his own judgment, he was once more about to petition for farther delay, when either by accident 
or design, the opening folds of the stranger’s cloak, as he carelessly re-adjusted it about his person, 
distinctly revealed to the startled eyes of the negro the glittering and richly embossed handle of a 
sword, Directing a hasty glance at his unwelcome visiter, he led the way to a flight of stairs, which 
conducted them to an upper passage of some length, at the end of which light appeared beneath an 
unopened door. And here the sable guide paused and knocked gently. A slight rustling sound 
was heard within, but no invitation to enter. Again the negro tapped, and this time attempted to 
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turn the handle of the lock—all was silent. The stranger put forth his hand, when the negro as if 
grown desperate, burst open the door and the stranger entered. 

The room was extensive and gloomy ; lighted only by a single lamp. The fireplace, large and 
ornamented with Dutch tiles, was built across one corner of the apartment ; the ceiling was traversed 
from end to end by large beams or rafters, darkened by time ; the floor carpetless. A large clock s‘oo 
in one corner, and in another a gigantic chest of drawers, enriched with heavily wrought brass 
handles, reared its tall form. A few solid, high backed, leather-covered chairs, a red walnut table, 
the bow shaped legs of which were terminated by curiously carved claws embracing a ball, completed 
the furniture of the apartment, if we except a writing desk, placed not far from the fireplace, a pair 
of pistols, which were suspended over the mantle-piece, and a few shelves filled chiefly with profes- 
sional volumes, and which occupied that division of the wall opposite the door of entrance. 

By the fire sat an aged man, habited in a dress of antique fashion. ‘Thin, to a degree of emacia- 
tion, his garments hung loosely about his form. From his shoes, which were garnished with buckles 
of enormous size, rose a pair of thick worsted stockings, which, reaching above his knee, were care- 
fully adjusted there in a roll or fold, while the skirts of his waistcoat depending low, half concealed 
the color, as well as the form of the nether garment at this period in vogue. A gown of faded 
damask hung from his shoulders, and from beneath a peaked cap of red cloth, which covered his 
head, a few grizzled locks strayed sparsely over his hollow temples. The countenance of this in- 
dividual was not remarkably pleasing in its expression ; it was lighted by a pair of small, keen, gray 
eyes, and adorned with a nose which involuntarily reminded the beholder of the beak of a vulture. 
A chair stood near, which, from its position, appeared to have been recently vacated. The old gentle- 
man was seated by the fire, a hand on each knee, and his withered features lighted by the flickering 
blaze of a decayed fire, when the stranger made his abrupt entrance. Starting, he looked around in 
some trepidation, as the intruder approached, and angrily commenced un objurgation at his domestic— 
“ Scipio, you black scoundrel.” 

“ Stop, Mr. Bertie,” said the visiter firmly; « it is useless to blame your servant-—he did his duty— 
that is, he obeyed your commands, I presume, when he assured me you were a bed and asleep, an 
hour ago; J, however, ventured to differ from him in opinion in this particular, and the result does 
credit to my judgment. In brief, I insisted on seeing you this night, the opposition of Scipio to the 
contrary, nowithstanding. I have business with you that brooks little delay.” 

« Really, sir, it is rather a late hour for business !” answered Mr. Bertie ; “I am not in the habit 
of sitting up after midnight—not being very well, you must really have me excused,” and the old 
gentleman began to cough most appealingly. 

“TI regret disturbing you, sir, but the matter about which I come is of consequence to myself, and 
possibly to others—it is in your power to satisfy me in a very few minutes, on one point of major 
importance—the others may be left, if you choose, until to-morrow.” 

The old gentleman thus addressed, looked on the tall figure that stood erect before him, and his 
countenance betrayed curiosity not unmixed with uneasiness. The stranger was a good looking man, 
of about forty, well dressed, and with somewhat of military bearing. ‘The sword which he carried, 
however, was considered a necessary appendage to the dress of a man of fashion, in the time of 
which we write. His forehead was high and full, and the expression of the face generous and open. 
His full, clear eye, rested on the old man with a calm and penetrating gaze. 

“TI should like to know your business then, if you please ?” said the senior, rather testily. “ Scipio, 
you may go below.” 

“He may stay here if you like,” said the stranger ; “ what I have to say is not strictly confidential 
in its nature. I would know from you, Evan Bertie, particulars respecting a certain assignment 
placed in your hands some fourteen years since, by an English baronet.” 

“ An as-sign-ment ?” faltered the old man, his natural paleness changing to a ghastly clay-color, 
while a tremor attacked every joint. 

« Aye! an assignment! a deed of trust which you have long held for the benefit of a certain En- 
glish heiress ?” 

“ Deed of trust—assignment,” Bertie repeated tremulously—“ I don’t understand—I have had a 
vast deal of business on my hands in the course of my life—to be sure I might have had deeds of 
trust among other things, certainly; but they are no doubt all delivered over, and settled long before 

The stranger fixed his eyes steadily on the face of the old man, while he was speaking, and when 
he paused he quietly said—*« Whatever engagement of yours may have heretofore been faithfully 
kept—whatever transactions honestly settled, I know not—that there is one, and that, too, of con- 
siderable magnitude, yet to be accounted for, I believe I can prove.” 

“ Prove it then,” said Bertie; «I defy you.” 

“ You defy me!” pursued the stranger, “ it is well—you deny, then, that a certain English heritor, 
some fourteen years since, made over to your care sundry lands, tenements, and annual rents, for the 
benefit of his daughter, Ellen Meredith—you will tell me, it is supposed, that she perished on this 
coast in a storm, on her voyage from England; stil! her father assigned certain estates in trust to you, 
for her, in case she still survived—-and for his nearest relatives, in the event of her leaving no ofl- 
spring. A provision, also, was allotted to her husband, should he be still living.” 
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« It is an idle tale,” said the old man, “ got up for the purpose of wringing something out of me— a) 
but I know a little bette: than all that comes to—I have not followed the profession of the law so 2 
many years for nothing, I can tell you.” “4 

« You do not—you cannot—mean to deny that you hold an instrument, the nature of which I | 
have just described ?” 4 

“I can, and do!” is 


« Bethink yourself, old man—this matter will be seriously investigated.” 5 

« I care not!” : 

«J, myself, am next of kin, to the father of Ellen Meredith, and should claim the property left for 
her, but a4 

« You are an impostor, sir,”’ exclaimed Bertie agitated, pale, and trembling, but still wrathful—« I 
have not a doubt of it—I will have you prosecuted, sir, for this presumption—I will,” and he sank 
back in his chair almost breathless, with varied emotions. 

« But”—continued the stranger, carefully taking up his sentence at the precise point at which it 
had been interrupted—*« but that the offspring of the unfortunate girl s¢i// survives /” ; 

“ Ha!” exclaimed Bertie, suddenly sitting upright in his chair, and actually glaring, more than ~' 
gazing, on the features of him who stood before him. 

« Do you know Nelthorpe ?” asked the visiter, in the same calm voice. ’ 

Again the aged lawyer sank back in his chair, a slight convulsion passed over his features ; it, 
however, soon subsided, but he did not speak. 

« Come, Mr. Bertie,” resumed the visiter, “all this is idle. I am perfectly acquainted with the 
ground on which I proceed, and my purpose is firm. I will! say nothing farther to you on the sub- 
ject to-night, I see you are agitated. I shall call on you at an early hour to-morrow, when I hope to 
find you better prepared to satisfy me on those points on which I shall insist.” He turned to leave 
the room ; the voice of Bertie detained him. i 

« This is a strange business,” he said, his speech rendered almost inarticulate from the combined 
effects of surprise, anger, and apprehension—*“a very strange business—I do not comprehend it 
clearly—you come into my house at midnight, and accuse me—me—a poor, helpless, old man—you a 
accuse me——” 

“ Accuse you’ no, I accused you of nothing, I asked of you certain particulars. Whether I have 
Feason to accuse you is best known to yourself.” 5 
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“ It amounts to much the same thing,” continued Bertie, gaining courage by the apparent quietude Ay 
of manner in his adversary; “but is it reasonable to suppose that I, a poor, feeble man, worn out % ! 
with years and care, can remember on the instant every circumstance which may have taken place D 
throughout my life !—I could not do it, sir, I could not do it.” ~ 





“ You acknowledge, then, that it is possible you may have such instrument in your hands—such 
property in trast—and may have forgotten it ?” ¥" 
« Sir,” answered the lawyer with vivacity, “I acknowledge no such thing—take notice, sir, I ‘3 


” 


acknowledge nothing! Hi 








“ Very well, you will hear from me again,” and the stranger retired. Bertie listened as the sound oe 
of his firm step lessened in the distance; and when the heavy front door closed behind him with a i 
vehemence that resounded throughout the building, leaned once more back in his chair, and closed ” 






his eyes. 
He remained not long in this state of apparent repose. A door behind him opened gently, and a i 
figure stepped into the room, looking cautiously around as he did so. “Is he gone?” asked in a ; 
half-whisper, this new invader of the quiet of Evan Bertie. 
“ Yes, and Satan go with him,” replied the senior, opening his eyes, and rising from his chair. 
“ What infernal chance brought him to this part of the world !—or are you sure he is the man we 
wot of ?” 
“ Quite sure—quite certain—no mistake about it~George Gower-—all right! I told you he was + 
coming here. I was sure of it the moment I set eyes on him. The ship had just arrived, so I thought 
I'd step down and learn what news was stirring, when, among the passengers just coming on shore, 
who should I see but colonel George Gower. I felt devilish shy. And yet there was no cause, for 
he does not know me, though I have seen him many a time, years agone—I suspected mischief when 
I saw lieutenant Moreton here some weeks ago. ‘I‘hey were always great friends—always crony- 
ing formerly—Moreton is at the bottom of it, I'll lay my life.” 
Mr. Bertie did not appear to notice what was said by his companion. He had replaced himself in 
his chair, and with a hand on each knee, was gazing intently upon a bed of embers, that were fast i 
dying out on the broad hearth. During the continuance of his brown study, his companion amused | 
himself with divers half-uttered oaths, and imprecations on the wickedness of the world—on the ill a 
luck of people in general, and of himself in particular; intermingled with moral reflections on the 
folly of roguery, and the punishment due to all villains, failing not to place those foremost on the 
re of prying and mean-spirited scoundrels, who impertinently put themselves forward to claim 
eir own. 
“ Have you done with your cursed nonsense, Nelthorpe ?” croaked Evan Bertie, « because, if you 
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hav’nt, I'll wait till you’ve finished, and then ask you what course is now best to be taken, as things 
stand,’ 

“ Hang me if I know,” replied Nelthorpe ; “ and yet a way might be found, but it’s dangerous,” 

“Tell me not of danger,” said Bertie, “ we must run every risk, it is useless to talk of danger.” 

“ To you, perhaps,” gloomily returned Nelthorpe, “ who sitting quietly here by the fire-side, have 
nothing to do but to hatch projects, leaving it for such poor devils as I, to execute ’em—you may 
well scout at danger.” 

“ What does the man mean?” retorted Evan, “ and who runs the greater hazard? Is it not I? 
If ill success betide, on whom will the storm burst? Will it not burst upon me !~-me—Evan 
Bertie 1—but it shall not—it shall not,” he repeated, sinking his voice gradually. « For years I have 
held this property—it is growing more valuable every day—and now to resign it—I thought they 
had all been dead—all but that sickly, puling girl—what could she do with so much property if she 
had it? It is grown very valuable—so many broad acres, and now to give it up.” 

While Evan was thus, in answering his colleague, pursuing the ideas most prominent in his menta! 
vision, namely, the value of the orphan’s property, Nelthorpe regarded him with an expression 
which it would be difficult to describe. An assemblage of features better calculated to express 
villany, than belonged to this man, it might not be easy to find. Mere ugliness was nothing; a 
very plain set of features may be rendered agreeable by the light which irradiates them from the 
soul within. But in the present subject there was no such redeeming expression, for it is to be fear- 
ed there was no sunlight of the soul to cheer the worse than arid desert of Nelthorpe’s countenance, 
His hair hung in matted locks about his face, and his eyes gleamed from beneath heavy and shaggy 
brows, with the vindictive and malicious spirit of a fiend; his garb was somewhat, though not de- 
cidedly, that of a seaman, and coarse and slovenly in the extreme. 

“ It rests with yourself to give it up or not, as you please,” said Nelthorpe, when his patron had 
finished his half soliloquy. 

“I wish I could think so—I wish I could, Nelthorpe—but say how can it be done !—say how, 
man?” 

“ Why—in the first place, is there any proof, excepting what I myself can furnish, that any such 
deed or assignment exists.” 

“Hum!” musing. “ Why, no, I don’t think there is. Yet stay, I believe there is a copy of the 
instrument somewhere, but where I do not know, nor in whose hands it was placed—I quite forget ; 
most probably though, it is lost or destroyed long ere this.” 

“ We are not sure of it, however,” said Nelthorpe insolently, “and I advise you to rab up your 
old rusty memory this very night, and try if you cannot put me on the right track to ferret it out by 
to-morrow—George Gower is no trifler, you may see that with half an eye. He means to do some- 
thing, that is clear, whether to the purpose we must not leave to chance.”’ 

“ By no means; I trust to you, Nelthorpe, as I have always done, and I hope——” 

“ Hope nothing from me more than I have done already, unless you make it more worth my 
while. [I'll tell you what it is, dad, some more of the yellow boys are wanting, I am sadly out at 
elbows, as you may see.’ And he laughed familiarly as he glanced over his sordid attire. 

“ You have had a vast deal of money from me, Nelthorpe,” said Bertie; “ it is impossible to sa- 
tisfy you. What you do with it, I cannot imagine—some men would have made to themselves a 
snug independency with what you have received from me—and with all you are still poor and— 
and——” 

“ Wicked and rapacious as ever, you would say, I suppose,” broke in the other; “ just so, grand- 
father, What I do with the money is no business of yours; I earn it in your service, that is, I keep 
your seeret; the moment you choose to break our compact, the game is up—you know what to ex- 
pect—I care but little—I am a sort of universal genius, as they say, and can earn my bread in more 
ways than one—that’s the beauty of it.” 

“I have no intention of breaking our agreement ; but if I pay you well, I expect something more 
than mere boasting in return. Now, as to this matter: you have heard what he said about the off- 
spring of Ellen Meredith. How he got his intelligence is a mystery to me, bat it is clear that he is 
aware of the existence of her child.” 

« There is no mystery to me in the matter. The devil, in the shape of Moreton, has helped him 
to the knowledge ; no one beside knew of the matter excepting myself. He will meet with his match 
in me, though.” 

“No doubt he will, Nelthorpe—no doubt he will—and now good night--to-morrow we will talk 
this matter over again, and see what is best to be done.” 

“ Faith, I shall soon make my own mind up on that head,” said the ruffian, and without farther 
ceremony he departed. 

Old Bertie groaned deeply when he found himself alone. He leaned back in his chair and resign- 
ed himself to painful thought. And who can say how deep and painful those thoughts might have 
been. How might late repentance, and perhaps remorse, struggle with guilt, in that spirit whose 
burning avarice more than seventy winters had failed to quell. And even now he struggled to hold 
his gains, unlawfully obtained though they might be, with a rigid and fearful tenacity, which death, 
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only, it should seem, could loosen. As the gnome broods over his golden treasures in the dark bowels 
of the earth, so did his sullen soul revolve the possibility of securing to himself the treasures of the 
orphan, surrounded by midnight darkness, solitude, anc storm. 

It was evening of the day succeeding the night on which the events above detailed had transpired, 
that two persons were seated in the little parlor of a tavern, situated somewhere in the vicinity of 
what was then called King street. The “best inn’s best room’? was humble at the early period of 
which we write. Carpets and sofas there were none; the silver sand with which the floor was 
sprinkled, was drawn by the broom of the ingenious housewife into a variety of fanciful devices. A 
few wooden high-backed chairs, a small looking-glass, surrounded by a scallopped mahogany frame, 
a few pictures, set in black mouldings, was the utmost that was attempted in the way of embellish- 
ment. The stately hotel was undreamed of—our present thriving, bustling, gay and Juxurious city 
was then in its infancy. Yet even then, as now, the heart of man was filled with all sorts of 
imaginings. It was easy to recognise in the taller of the two men the fine person and gentlemanly 
bearing of colonel Gower; he was in earnest conversation with a person seated beside him, at a small 
circular table, the centre of which was graced by a flowered China punch-bowl of overgrown dimen- 
sions, filled with that frequent and grateful beverage—wine being then less in vogue than it became 
in subsequent years. Gower leaned his arm on the table with a thoughtful air. 

“It is vain, Moreton,” he said, addressing his friend, “ to attempt reasoning with old Bertie ; I saw 
him, as you advised, last night, and with difficulty gained access to him again this morning ; indeed 
I doubt whether I should have been admitted had not his only domestic, a negro, by the name of 
Scipio, recognised in me an old acquaintance, which the imperfect light last night, added to his fears, 
prevented him then from doing. He has taken me into favor ; in fact, the fellow is grateful to me for 
an act of kindness which he received from me some years ago, and which I had forgotten till he 
brought it to my recollection. I have hope, however, that I may render the circumstance in some 
way available to our present wishes.” 

“It is to be regretted that you have no proof to back your own personal evidence,” replied his 
friend, a fine, hale looking man, with a clear gray eye, and face embrowned by the sunshine of a 
warmer clime than the one he was at present enjoying. 

“It may be most necessary,” rejoined colonel Gower. “ He positively denies the existence of the 
assignment, and threatens to have me punished as an impostor.” 

“Tt is an unpleasant situation of affairs,” said Moreton, “ yet I by no means despair of ultimate 
success.” 

“ Nor I—I once had a copy of this same assignment, and 

“You had !—my dear fellow what have you done with it ?” 

« Lost it in rather a singular manner—I will relate the circumstance.” 

« But not till you have tasted once more this excellent beverage before us, which, in faith, I think 
is about the best that I have ever compounded. The fruit is fresh and of the finest flavor. I brought 
it with me from Jamaica.” 

“ Having now ‘ done you reason,’” said colonel Gower, smiling as he set down the bowl, “I will 
proceed with mv story. I had—it is now some fifteen years since—-accompanied some brother officers 
to a dinner given by a friend, on the eve of my embarking for England. The dinner was succeed- 
ed by a ball, which, graced as it was by the presence of several beautiful and accomplished women, 
made time fly so swiftly that morning had fairly dawned before we broke up. I felt no inclination 
to sleep, and having indulged, if the truth must be told, rather freely at the table of my friend pre- 
vious to the evening party, and the lights, gaiety, and music, with, perhaps, a still farther encroach- 
ment upon the rules of sobriety, rendering my head unsettled and my blood feverish. The breath 
of early morning seemed delicious, and I carelessly strolled along the banks of the East river, till I 
found myself at least three or four miles from town. ‘The shore at this place was picturesque and 
lovely. The rocky ledges at the water’s edge were fringed with shrubs, intermingled with wild 
flowers of brilliant hues—thick woods rose in the distance-—the mists were rising from the dells, and 
the rosy color which began to streak the Eastern horizon deepened every moment. A young man of 
agreeable countenance and demeanor, dressed in the garb of a hunter, with his pouch depending 
from his side, and carrying a rifle on his shoulder, came lightly along the path in which I was stroll- 
ing. We exchanged courtesies, and entered into conversation, and being wearied with my ramble, 
I seated myself on a projection of a rock which overhung the river, while he remained standing by 
my side. We could not have remained thus many minutes, when, bending over to examine more at- 
tentively a remarkable effect of light and shadow reflected in the glassy mirror at my feet, I was sud- 
denly seized with vertigo, and fell into the water. I remembered nothing more, till I recovered from 
what I supposed a state of insensibility, and found myself lying on the bank, my clothes saturated 
with moisture, and my pockets completely rifled of their contents. I had a considerable sum of money 
with me when I left the city, it was all missing. WhatI most regretted was the copy of the assign 
ment now in question, and which had disappeared with the rest. The dog of the young hunter, 
which I had been previously admiring, lay dead a few feet from me, having, as appeared, received 
several stabs with a knife, or some sharp pointed instrument.” ‘ 

“ And did you not immediately institute an inquiry concerning this very singular affair?” 
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“I could not. The vessel in which I had taken my passage for England, was to sail that morn. 
ing, and I barely made out to reach the city in time to embark. Since then I have been, as you 
know, engaged in the East-India service, and had but just reached my native home, on my retuin, 
when I received your letter, intimating that my presence in this place was necessary.” 

«“ Had you no suspicion of the young hunter with whom you were conversing just before your 
accident ?” 

«I certainly have sometimes thought that he might have been guilty. And yet the death of the 
dog, which seemed a great favorite with him, throws a mystery over the affair. It is possible that a 
straggling Indian might have done the deed, and also murdered or captured the hunter, and supposing 
me already dead, left me unmolested.” 

« But,” suggested Moreton, “ had the young man been murdered, most probably the body would 
have been seen in your vicinity.” 

“ True, unless it had been thrown into the water by the perpetrators of the deed. The river at 
this spot was deep.” 

« Still,” arged Moreton, “I am at a loss to divine how it happened that you were deposited safely 
upon the turf. An Indian would scarcely have had the philanthrophy to have left you in the com. 
fortable possession of your scalp.” Colonel Gower smiled. 

« It is one of those mysteries which time can alone unravel.” 

“Tt could not have been many months after the melancholy fate of your cousin that you arrived 
in New York,” observed lieutenant Moreton. 

“Tt was not. Previous to taking my departure for India, where I expected to remain many years, 
my uncle solicited me to accompany him out to America, in search of his daughter, who had left 
her home to follow the fortunes of a young Scottish adventurer, to whom she had been sometime 
privately married.” 

« And it so happened,” said lieutenant Moreton, “ that I embarked in the same vessel in which 
your cousin had taken passage with her child. ‘The gentleness and pensiveness of her manners in- 
terested me, and perceiving the loneliness of her situation, I strove by some few little marks of at- 
tention to relieve it. She was grateful for my kindness, and one day confided to me her story. She 
wept when she spoke of her father, and entreated whenever J returned to England, that I would seek 
him for her sake, and assure him of her ever-grateful love—of her deep regret at ever having offend- 
ed him. Our voyage was prosperous till we neared the port of our destination, when a storm drove 
us out of our course, and ran our vessel on the rocks. A boat was lowered, into which, in the dis- 
traction of the moment, so many of the crew and passengers crowded, that before she reached the 
shore she swamped, and I have reason to think all perished, excepting myself and the child, which ! 
was providentially the means of saving. The unfortunate mother was lost.” 

“ How did you succeed in obtaining aid for yourself and charge, in the desert region on which 
you were thrown ?” inquired colonel Gower. 

“Tt was not easy to do so. At a considerable distance from the sea shore I found a solitary dwell- 
ing, in which lived a man and his wife. I believe he was a fisherman. ‘hey appeared honest, and 
the woman, who had no offspring, was delighted with the child, and with them I left it, with many 
promises on my part of satisfactory remuneration if they treated it kindly, and on theirs, solemn 
asseverations so to do. I did not tell them the name of the child, nor any of the circumstances which 
related to its parents. I did not at the time cunsider it necessary. I visited the cottage only once 
after this ; the infant was well, and grew finely. ‘The man and his wife were much attached to it— 
particularly the latter. I placed some gold in their hands, and promised them a farther and regular 
supply. The man who you are apprised is Nelthorpe, ostensibly followed the occupation of a fisher- 
man, but I strongly suspect he was even then connected with the pirates which infested these waters. 
My business in New York was of a confidential nature; it was also briefly arranged, and I returned 
home. On my arrival in England, I sought for sir W. Meredith, but learned that he had gone to 
Scotland to seek his daughter—not being able to remain in England many days, for I was under 
orders to proceed elsewhere, I addressed a letter to Ellen’s father, communicating the circumstances, 
which I have just detailed to you, but which letter, I have reason to think, he never received.” 

“ He never did. And disappointed of finding her as he had hoped in some part of the north, he 
was almost sinking under sorrow and disappointment, when he obtained intelligence of her having 
sailed for America, He sought me; I had received an appointment to India, but it wanted some 
months yet of the time fixed upon for my departure, and I agreed to accompany him; indeed, he 
was to) much depressed in health and spirits to have been suffered to make so long a voyage alone. 
Shortly befure we sailed, there was a rumor of the wreck of the vessel in which Ellen had embark- 
ed, and of the loss of all on board. Sir William would not believe the truth of it—it was singular, 
the tenacity with which he held the conviction that his daughter had been saved; and even when, 
on our arrival in this city, he received the sad confirmation of the fact of the loss of the vessel, he 
still professed a belief that Ellen had not perished. Under this impression, shortly before his return 
to England, where he died, he made an assignment of valuable property, which he purchased in 
this place, as well as what remained in England, to Evan Bertie, Esq., for the benefit of his daughter, 
or her descendants, etc, 
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« And you were privy to this?” 
« Certainly.” 

« It appears to me that your presence is a sufficient proof, and that there can be no difficulty.” 

« He defies me to bring proof of the truth of my assertion.” 

« He is a villain !” 

« There can be little doubt of that.” 

«“ Had sir William much previous knowledge of this man’s character when he made him the de- 
positary of so valuable a trust!” asked Moreton. 

« Personally, none; he rested his confidence chiefly un the opinion of others. Evan Bertie was 
said to be a man of integrity and strict attention to the business of his profession, and his manner 
toward the baronet confirmed him in the good opinion which these favorable reports were calculated 
to inspire. 

“He must be much changed then,” said Moreton, “if all which I surmise be true. As I have 
already apprised you, I believe him to be in league with Nelthorpe, which was the reason I wished 
you to mention his name during your conversation with him, and you say the effect was electrical. 
There is mischief intended, and we must defeat it.” 

« Aud this poor girl ?” 

« We must get her from the Nelthorpes as early as practicable. I have not been long arrived my- 
self, you know, but I early commenced my search after Ellen’s child. Nelthorpe had left his former 
residence, and for weeks I sought him in vain—it is only a few days since I discovered him, and so 
changed by a life of idleness and vice, as with difficulty to be recognised.” 

“ He is aware then of your being here ?” 

“1 think not. I did not wish to be recollected by him, as I did not know what plan of action you 
might think it best to follow on your arrival here. Besides there was danger if, as I suspect, there 
is collusion between him and Bertie, that he would put the latter on his guard, particularly if he has 
diseovered, as by some means or other I suspect he has done, the parentage of the girl still in his 

wer,” 

« But why do you suspect these men of collusion ?” 

« Nelthorpe’s vices have dragged him down to the extreme abyss of poverty. He seems to have 
no visible mode of getting a livelihood, but is inveterately idle. In this state he is received, as I am 
credibly informed, and as I myself have seen, at the house of Bertie. That he is a perpetual hanger- 
on of that wretched old man, who, I have no doubt has reasons of his own, which he would not dare 
avow, for supporting, while he hates and fears him. The inference which I draw from all this is, 
that Nelthorpe has found out the parentage of the orphan—has heard of the deed of trast, and makes 
the old man pay him heavily for keeping the secret.” 

«“ This looks reasonable.” 

“I think so.” There wasa pause of some minutes, when Gower spoke. 

«It was said at the time of the wreck of the vessel in which my cousin sailed, that many articles 
were thrown up on the beach. Ellen, as I am informed, had some valuable family jewels with her 
when she left heme, but most likely all her effects were swallowed up by the waves.” 

“I remember well,” replied his friend, “seeing a trunk which had belonged to Mrs. McCloud, 
lying among a number of other things on the beach, and on re-visiting the spot the day following 
for the purpose of securing it, it was gone.” 

“How do you account for its disappearance ?” 

“T cannot do so satisfactorily. It is said that a solitary man resided not many miles from the coast, 
though in a pleasant and fertile part of the country, that he frequently visited the beach ; and it was 
farther remarked that he removed some years since to a pretty furm, which he purchased, not far 
from this city, and where he now resides—but still in solitude.” 

“And you think it not unlikely that he may have secured the trunk and its contents to his own 
benefit.” 

“It is difficult to account for the man’s sudden rise from a state of poverty to comparative affluence 
on any other grounds. But the hour grows late. We will t! ink over these matters and do the best 
we can.” And the friends separated for the night. 

We will now lay before the reader a few particulars respecting the luckless heroine of our brief 
tale. 

Ellen was the only child of sir William Meredith, Bart., and idolized by him. She had been ad- 
dressed by young McCloud, who solicited her hand, but sir William would not sanction their mar- 
tiage. He did not object to the young man on his own account, for his character was unimpeach- 
able ; neither was his want of fortune the most ostensible objection, since the father of Ellen was 
generous in his feelings, and the fortune intended for his child would have afforded an ample sufti- 
ciency for both, There was another cause for his aversion to the match. The father of young 
McCloud, a man originally of some consideration as well as fortune, in his own country, had ushap- 
pily forfeited the one by certain overt acts, which lost him the good will of the community of which 
he was a member ; and sacrificed the other in hazardous speculations entered into for the purpose of 
increasing an already ample income. Having thus succeeded in deranging his affairs, and being dis- 
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encumbered of all ties, save one child, a son, his wife having been dead some years, he settled some 
provision on the youth, whom he placed at school, and abandoning his country, went, no one knew 
whither, nor whether he yet lived. It is true that young McCloud when grown to manhood gave 
evidence of probity, industry, and honor, equal to the best, yet the baronet, who was tremblingly 
anxious for the happiness of his daughter, had fears—and not altogether divested of ambition on her 
account, listened to the overtures of a noble suitor, and foibade young McCloud to visit at his house, 
Alarmed at the prospect of coercion, and debarred the open manifestation of love for each otber, the 
young couple contrived to meet in secret. The consequence was a private marriage, and in an evil 
hour the unfurtunate Ellen left her paternal roof. They struggled for some time with adverse cir- 
cumstances, cheered and consoled by mutual affection, and it was not till after the birth of their first 
child, a lovely daughter, that James McCloud decided to seek for better fortunes in the new world, 
of which he had heard so much. Accordingly he embarked for America, and having safely arrived, 
by unremitting industry he succeeded in the course of a few months in establishing a lowly, but as 
he fondly thought, a secure and happy home. 

In joyful obedience to his summons, Ellen embarked with her infant and what valuables she yet 

. Their voyage was prosperous until mear the destined port, when one of those terrific 
storms arose so frequent on our coast. It was night—and oh, the blackness of that night. Who 
can image to themselves the dashing of those mountain waves—the raging of the winds—the driving 
fury of the storm which wrecked that gallant vessel ;—earthly help, there was none ; the barque was 
driven by the violence of the gale out of her destined course, and on the eastern shore of Long 
Island met her fate ; all on board were lost, excepting, as has beenfalready related, lieutenant Moreton 
and the infant whom, as by miracle, he rescued from the watery grave which menaced her. 

Ellen was gone—and the hopes of her husband became a desert—a desert from the arid soil of 
which no gem of joy, or love, or comfort, could ever spring—Ellen was gone, and James McCloud 
became a changed and moody man. 

The vessel, broken and dismasted as she was, long remained a sad memento of that fatal storm. 
There she lay, wedged among the rocks, her sable hull washed by the waves that, sparkling in the 
sunshine, curled their fuamy crests against her sides as in mockery—and there she lay in the calm 
and solemn hour of midnight, when the silent moon rose high in the heavens, and the blue vault, 
cloudless, with countless planets burning in its illimitable depth, showed as if storm and tempest had 
ever been unknown. Mild, yet majestic, was the solemn scene, that world of trackless waters over 
which the planet of the night cast a broad line of silvery brightness, and every wave in its quiet un- 
quietness, caught and reflected from its crest those pure rays, as onward they went, a lengthened 
phalanx toward the shore, and there they broke with low and sullen swell. And others followed, 
and in the distance others were still following in never-ending succession, carrying their sea-green 
foam high upon the beach, then retreating with still dignity to the ocean bed. 

It was, and is, a desert tract, that shore. No umbrageous tree, no thriving shrub grows there ; 
no soft verdure on which the eye may rest when aching with its gaze on the grandeur of the ocean. 
And yet on that wide and solitary beach a living thing appears—alone !—alone !—at the dead 
hour! it moves along the margin of the wave-beaten shore—now quickly, and now more slow—it 
pauses, and looks toward the wreck—its motions are those of despair. Was that a cry of sorrow 
which rose on the midnight breeze? Again the solitary mourner traverses the beach with hurried 
step, once more he stops—he raises his clasped hands toward heaven—he strains his eyes once more 
upon the sable wreck—then turns, and rushing wildly across the sands, is lost in the distance. 

[To be concluded in the next number.] 


——————— 


TO A YOUNG MOTHER. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, M. D., PHILADELPHIA. 


Buzss thee, young mother, bless thee and thy pride, 
The azure-eyed infant that plays at thy side ; 

May thy life be all sunny, thy breast heave no sighs, 
And the deeds of thine offspring bring joy to thine eyes. 
Bless thee, young mother, oh! rare is thy lot, 

Though the world sweeps on proudly, and thinks of thee not ; 
Thy honor is found in an unspotted name, 

And the love of thy child and thy husband—thy fame. 
Bless thee, young mother, I bid thee farewell— 

Thy beauty hath come o’er my heart as a spell ; 

I am chastened, subdued—I am freed from despair, 

And my heart bow’d to heaven, is prostrate in prayer. 
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A SKETCH OF REAL LIFE. 





“ He was my friend.”~Thomas Otway. 


Ir is a melancholy reflection, that the sons of genius generally seem predestined to encounter the 
sudest storms of adversity, to struggle unnoticed with poverty and misfortune. The annals of the 
world present us with many corroborations of this remark ;—they prove that the profession of litera- 
ture, by far the most laborious of any other, lead to no real benefit, and that the votaries of the 
Muses have seldom found the mazy paths leading to Parnassus strewn with the flowers of patron- 
age, or shaded with the myrtles of emolument. And, alas! whocan tell how many unhappy beings, 
who might have shone with distinguished lustre among the stars which illumine our hemisphere, 
may have sunk unknown beneath the pressure of untoward cirecumstances—who knows how many 
may have shrunk, with all the exquisite sensibility of genius, from the rade and riotous discord of 
the world, into the peaceful slumbers of death? Among the number of those, whose talents might 
have elevated them to the first rank of eminence, but who have been overwhelmed with the accu- 
mulated calamities of poverty and misfortune, I do not hesitate to rank a young man whom I once 
accounted it my greatest happiness to be able to call my friend. 

Matthew Morton was the only son of an humble merchant, who just lived to give a liberal educa- 
tion, and then left him, unprovided for and unprotected, to struggle through the world as well as he 
could. With a heart glowing with the enthusiasm of poetry and romance, with a sensibility the most 
exquisite, and with an indignant pride, which swelled in his veins, and told him he was a man, my 
friend found himself cast upon the wide world, at the age of nineteen, an adventurer, without fortune 
and without connection. As his independent spirit could not brook the idea of being a burden to 
those whom his father had taught him to consider only as allied by blood, not by affection, he look- 
ed about him for a situation which would ensure to him, by his own exertions, an honorable com- 
petence. It was not long before such a situation offered, and Matthew precipitately articled himself 
to an attorney, without giving himself time to consult his own inclinations, or the disposition of his 
master. The transition from the heroic and energetic tale of Homer, or the melting and pathetic 
strains of Euripides, Theocritus, and Sophocles, to Blackstone, Wood, and Coke, was striking and 
difficult ; but he applied himself with his wonted ardor to his new study, as considering it not only 
his interest, but his duty to do so diligently. It was not long, however, before he discovered that he 
disliked the study of law—that he was not content with his situation—and that he despised his 
master. ‘The fact was, Matthew had many mortifications to endure, which his proud spirit could 
not bear. The attorney was one of those narrow-minded beings, who consider wealth as alone en- 
titled to respect. He had discovered that his clerk was very poor, and very destitute of friends, and 
thence he very naturally concluded that he might insult him with impunity. It appears, however, 
that he was mistaken in his calculations. When conversing one evening with my friend, I remark- 
ed that he was unusually thoughtful. I ventured to ask him whether he had met with any thing 
particular to ruffle his spirit. He looked at me for some moments significantly, then, as if roused 
from a reverie, by the recollection— 

“I have,” said he, vehement!y, “I have—I have. He has insulted me grossly, and I will bear it 
no longer.” 

He now walked up and down the room with visible emotion. Presently he sat down. He 
seemed more composed. 

“ My dear friend—oh, how many endearing recollections are inseparably connected with that 
word! A faithful friend is doubly dear té’me,” said he, “ for I have had proof positive that 


The disappointments and the cares of time, 
Earth’s blighting blasts and uncongenia! clime, 


could not break our ties of friendship. Well, I have suffered much from this man. 1 conceived it 
my duty to forbear, but I have forborne until forbearance is blameable: and I will never again endure 
what J have experienced this day. Not only this man, but every one, thinks he may treat me with 
contempt, because I am poor, and almost friendless. But I am a man, and will no longer tamely 
submit to be the butt of burlesque and ridicule—the target for the arrows of malignant mendacity. 
In this spot of earth, though it gave me birth, I cannot enjoy consolation. The associations which 
are awakened at every step, are pleasantly sad ; the innocent, artless joys of the past, the few friends 
I have, the objects that interest a guiltless heart, the recollection of « thousand incidents, all rush 
on my mind—agitate my nerves; but if away, how sad, sorrowful, would I not feel? This is the 
seat of my infancy ; those lordly mansions still stand, as they stood, when | was a child ; this place 
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witnessed the first frolics of my boyhood ; beneath these umbrageous boughs have I, many a time, 
thrown myself upon the grass, and reposed and talked away the recreative hours with boys, who 
now are men. Little thought we then of the future; tittle recked we of the cares and troubles of a 
cold world—of the seas of adversity, with which it is the fate of most to struggle—of the vicissitudes 
and caprices of fortune. But, alas! in the consecrated home of my childhood, I must be miserable, 
The principal end of man is to arrive at happiness, Here I can never attain it ; and here, therefore, 
I will no longer remain. My obligations to the individual who calls himself my master, are cancelled 
by his abuse of the authority I rashly placed in his hands. I have no relatives to bind me to this 
particular place.” The tears started in his eyes as he spoke. ‘He ceased his grief, saddened most by 
a flow of sympathetic tears. 

“I have no tender ties to bid me stay, and why do I stay! The world is all before me. My in- 
clination leads me to travel; I will pursue that inclination ; and, perhaps, in « strange land, I may 
find that repose which is denied to me in the place of my birth. My finances, it is true, are ill able 
to defray the expenses of travelling, but what then, Goldsmith, my countryman,” he continued, with 
rising enthusiasm—* Goldsmith traversed Europe on foot, and I am as hardy as Goldsmith. Yes, | 
will go, and, perhaps, before long I may recline on some towering mountain, and exclaim with him, 
while an hundred realms lie in perspective before me— Creation’s heir, the world, the world is 
mine.’ ” 

It was in vain I entreated him to reflect maturely, before he took so bold a step; he was deaf to 
my importunities, and the next morning, mirabile dictu, I received a letter informing me of his de- 
parture. He was observed about sun-rise, sitting on the stile, at the top of an eminence which com- 
manded a prospect of the surrounding country, pensively looking towards the village—casting pro- 
bably a last look at his native place—bidding a “ sad, reluctant, and lingering farewell” to the graves 
of his fathers, and the haunts of his youthful happiness, and to exile himself to that land, where he 
expected a cordial welcome, and the grasp of the hand of hospitality. 

The neat white house, with honey-suckles mantling on its walls, I knew would receive his last 
glance; and the image of his dear father would present itse!f to his mind, with a melancholy plea- 
sure, as he was thus hastening, a solitary individual, to plunge himself into the crowds of the world, 
-deprived of that fostering hand which would otherwise have been his support and guide. 

From this period Matthew Morton was never heard of at B , and as his few friends cared 
little about him, in a short time it was almost forgotten that such a being had ever been in existence. 
About five years had elapsed fron: this period, when a relation of mine had business to transact in 
the town of . I will confess, I was not without a romantic hope, that he might meet with my 
lost friend; and I desired him to scrutinize the features of the passengers, and when he landed at his 
destination to be on the alert. I, with undiminished patience, waited for Eugenio’s promised lettes, 
fondly hoping that it would contain some tidings of Matthew, whom | « ne’er forgot, although by him 
forgot.” 

At length my wish was granted. I received a letter, of which the subjoined is an extract :— 

“One fine Italian moonlight night, as I was strolling down the grand Strada di Toledo, at Naples, 
I observed a crowd assembled round a man, who, with impassioned gestures, seemed to be vehement- 
Jy declaiming to the multitude. It was one of the Improvisatori, who recite extempore verses in the 
streets of Naples, for what money they can collect from the hearers, I stopped to listen to the man’s 
metrical romance, and had remained in the attitude of attention some time, when, happening to turn 
round, I beheld a person very shabbily dressed, steadfastly gazing at me. The moon shone full in 
his face. I thought his features were familiar to me. He was pale and emaciated, and his counte- 
nance bore marks of the deepest dejection. Yet amidst all these changes, I thought I recognised 
Matthew Morton. I stood stupified with surprise. My senses nearly failed me. On recovering 
myself I looked again, but he had left the spot the moment he found himself observed. I darted 
threugh the crowd, and ran every way which I thought he could have gone, but it was all to no pur- 

‘pose. Nobody knew him. Nobody had ever seen such a person. The two following days I re- 
newed my inquiries, and at last discovered the lodgin here a man of his description had resided. 
Bat he had left Naples the morning after his form had struck my eyes. I found he gained a sub- 
sistence by drawing rude figures, and vending them among the peasantry ; I could no longer doubt 
it was our friend Matthew, and immediately perceived that his haughty spirit could not bear to be 
recognised in such degrading circumstances, by one who had known him in better days. Lamenting 
the misguided notions which bad thus again thrown him from me, I will next week leave Naples, 
now growing hateful to my sight, and embark for happy, proud America.” 

It is now many, many years since the receipt of Eugenio’s epistle, during which period Matthew 
has not been heard of; and there can be little doubt that this unfortunate young man has found in 

some remote corner of Italy an obscure and walamented grave. 

Thus, those talents which were formed to do honor to human nature, and to the country which 
gave them birth, have been nipped in the bud by the frosts of poverty and scorn, and their unhappy 

or lies in an unknown and nameless tomb, who might, under happier circumstances, have 
risen to the highest pinnacle of ambition and renown. 





THE PAST. 


BY GEORGE L. CURRY, 


ES@., BOSTON, 


There contemplation, to the crowd unknown, 
Her attitude composed, and aspect sweet, 
Sits musing on a monumental stone, 
And points to the memento at her feet. 


Tue genius of the times gone by appears 
In various habiliments urrayed ; 

It comes in sunny smiles, in mournful tears— 
By either garb the human soul is swayed, 

Its shame’s and glory’s eloquence hath made 
More spirits nobler, reason’s earnest voice 

Declares, than ere the present can degrade ; 
Oh! may it be so, ’tis compassion’s choice, 
And in its truth at least one mortal will rejoice. 


The past! its memory hath a potent spell! 
To many it brings joy, to more deep wo ; 

Aye! unto some, its dimming vistas tell 
Of childhood’s pleasures, and its kindred show, 

Parental love and tenderness, whence flow 
The serene comforts of cont ented life ; 

But there are those who childhood only know 
As a sad scene of bitterness an d strife, 
Where no paternal care—maternal love was 

rife. 
Yet o’er that world of “ things that were,” doth 
hover 

A high, though it be melancholy, rapture, 

To which we cling, as fondly as the lover 
To his betrayer hope. ‘They must endure 

Toil and fatigue, who would this prize secure, 
For it abides in the past’s bosom deep, 

Beyond the petty joys, that so allure, 
Of our young lives, where we may largely reap, 
And bind up wisdom’s sheaf—yet o’er our harvest 

weep. 


It is a task humanity must con ; 
Yea, the soul’s sphere of study is the past, 
As the future is of pleasure; and upon 
These wide extremes eternities how vast! 
The future ’ which for ever so must last, 
And that which was the future, but is now 
The confines of oblivion / the contrast 
Is potential, it wins the pilgrim’s vow, 
Which the false-proud present e’en scarcely will 
allow. 


In the past’s realm, the soul hath found a home, 
Where meditation rears an ivied throne— 
The base of nature, that great fane whose 
dome, 
Towering, extends into the veil’d, unknown 
Futurity, and commingles its own 
Beauteousness with the eternal God-head’s 
Who upreared it; grey time claims it alone, 
And as he claims, a solemn ruin spreads, 
Though unforgotten worth a blaze of glory sheds. 





John Cunningham. 


Where beauty’s magic lingers yet, where gush’d 


The rich melody of “ Music, heavenly 


Maid,” where all’s solitary now, and hush’d, 

As that dark realm which is its boundary, 
There, there the spirit lives in liberty, 

Which it hath sought for much but found not, there 
No custom’s laws, nor will of tyranny, 

Can fetter or debar it from full share 

Of that high truth, for which death it could daunt- 

less dare, 


There, in the infant ages of the world, 
It rears its habitation; it hath been 
Where direful sin from his high throne was 
hurl’d; 
Where heavenly beauty, joy and peace serene, 
Blended their perfect loveliness to screen 
The trees of knowledge and of life; aye! in 
Paradise it wandered, wept o’er that scene 
Of human folly, misery and sin, 
Where man staked life and joy, wo’s knowledge 
but to win, 


And did he win it? ages since will tell 
How illy he hath borne his mortal lot, 

Cursing his God, and cursing found his hell. 
Knowledge profound of sorrow seemeth not 

Our smallest portion here on earth; but, what! 
Can human wisdom comprehend no more ? 

Live but to beat, to die and be forgot? 
Life is a changeful sea, beyond its shore 
There’s bliss, and faith will guide the pilgrim 

spirit o'er. 


All true philosophy thus plainly speaks ;— 
Nay, thus we’re taught by the pure breath of God 

Within us—our own genius proud that seeks 
The good and beautiful—that sends abroad 

Its energy to vivify the clod, 
And makes perfection our exalted aim, 

That earth may be by perfect man retrod, 
A spot where there shall be no sin, no shame, 
For the weak woman’s seed the serpent’s power 

shall tame! 


Yes! man shall triumph yet ! he will win back 
His birthright, and redeem his honor, hard 
Though the conflict be ; the oppressor’s rack, 
Intolerance and doubt cannot retard 
His progress, for th’ inspired, prophetic bard 
Visions new hope and beauty, God’s own might, 
To animate, and bids him disregard 
The moment’s pang, to hail the perfect light, 
That through the future breaks fullon his mental 
sight 








THE PRESENTIMENT—HYDROPHOBIA. 


AN EXTRACT FROM THE DIARY OF AN OLD PHYSICIAN, OUT OF PRACTICE. 


BY PF. Ss RUTTER, A. M. 





Demogorzgon.—These are the immortal hours 
Of whom thou didst demand. One waits for thee. 
* * * * * * * 


Spirit.—I am the shadow of a destiny 
More dread than is my aspect. 
Prometheus Unbound. 


CHAPTER I. 


He was my friend, faithful and just to me. 
Tragedy of Julius Caesar. 


The jealous swanne against his death that singeth, 
And eke the owle that of death bode bringeth. 
Chuucer’s “ Assembly of Fowls.” 


Maxy years ago, while a student in the Medical Department of the University of P., I formed 
acquaintance with a young gentleman, like myself an American, who, though several years my 
junior, became one of my most intimate friends. ‘l’o an exterior of the most prepossessing mould, 
Payne Somers added a mind of no ordinary cast. He was called a universal genius, nearly imper- 
sonating, young as he was, Chesterfield’s idea of the “ Omnis homo, !homme universel.” Vivian- 
Gray-like, he was equally well qualified to prescribe for a sick poodle, or to criticise wines; to flatter 
women, or to be the “ wet-nurse of a political faction.” Merry and humorous in society to such a 
degree as to be the life of our parties, [ never knew an instance of his wit wounding the feelings of 
any. A universal favorite, I have met no person, who, to such general information and superior 
talent, united so much modesty and apparent unconsciousness of his own advantages. 

He was of wealthy connexions; there being, in fact, no occasion for his receiving a professional 
education, (he was delving at law,) other than custom and the fact that life’s vicissitudes render it 
not unlikely that professional knowledge will be useful to every one at some period. 

There was but one point on which Somers and myself differed widely in sentiment. And that, 
after being the subject of a hundred arguments, was left, like most other controversial points, pre- 
cisely whee it was taken up. Somers was a fatalist. According to his views, there was no such 
thing as a contingency. He considered the governing agency of the world by whatever name 
known, deity, destiny, chance, or whatever you like, as nothing else than an inflexible necessity, 
changelessly meting out to each one whatever befals him in life. And as his vast fund of reading, 
with his powerful mind, gave him decidedly the advantage over me in argument, our controversies 
were generally ended by himself with some apt quotation, such as these lines of Dryden’s— 


There’s a chain of causes 
Linked to effects; invincible necessity 
That whate’er is could not but so have been. 


But the greatest peculiarity in my friend’s idiosy ney was one that threw a gloomy shade on 
his mind, heart, and opinions. What it was, the reager may learn as | did. Somers saantered into 
my rooms one evening. “ L,,” said he to me, “had you ever your fortune told?” 

“ No,” I answered. “ Does not time tell it to us fast enough?” 

« For some persons, yes,” he returned, “ but not to me.” 

« The ‘ Prophet of the Past,’ as Schiller beautifully terms history, is the only one, save hope, that 
I ever consult,” said I, carelessly. 

« The past is nothing but the fature gone by, and if we could have the experience of the future 
before it passes, would it not—n’importe, however, I'll not argue with you now. I am just going 
to visit a prophetess of the future, Will you go?” 

« Certainly ; from curiosity merely, she will be Cassandra to me.” 

« Just as you like,” said Somers; “I'll not force faith upon you—come.” And we entered tho 
street together. «..,” continued he, in a somewhat soberer tone, and taking my arm, “did you 
ever form an idea of what your fatore life and final destiny is to be? or, in other words, had you 
ever a presentiment of your fate!” 
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« Never,” said I; “I am too un-imaginative and matter-of-fact for that. Besides, you know I be- 

lieve neither in presentiments nor destiny.” 
« You may be forced to believe in both yet,” returned he with quickness. “ However, I can tell 

you what my fate is to be, and you see if this Cassandra, as you choose to consider her, does not 

confirm it. I shall succeed in most of my plans till I am about twenty-five or eight, and die before : 

thirty—a death of violence!” m 
« Somers, you are jesting,” said I; for though he spoke confidently, it was with so much cheer- a 

fulness, that I could scarcely believe him in earnest. “i 
« No,” he replied, his voice gradually losing its cheerful tone, while it became low and gloomy; 

4‘ what I said is too true to jest about. I never told you before, L., but I tell you now—I am to 

die an early and violent death, I am sure of it, It has been my impression for years; indeed, ever 

since my boyhood. I make no calculations in life without reckoning upon it. I know no more 

why I have this presentiment, than why it is to be fulfilled. And fulfilled it certainly will be; in- 

deed, it may as well, for all that it matters concerning my happiness—that has already been em- i 

bittered and destroyed by this dreaded anticipation, and will continue to be till its fulfilment arrive.” ‘ 
I knew not what to reply to this strange communication of Somers’, and while I was thinking, 

we reached the fortune teller’s. 






















CHAPTER II, 






Lochiel! Lochiel! beware of the day ! 
For, dark and despairing, my sight I may seal, 

But man cannot cover what God would reveal. 

’Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 

And coming eVents cast their shadows before. is 
Lochiel’s Warning. Ff 













A deformed, black mute, who stood at the door, admitted us without hesitation, merely pointing 
with his finger towards another door at the opposite end of the long hall in which we were. Pro- 
ceeding to that, we knocked, and a pleasant veice within told us to enter. 

Obeying this, we stood in a large, square room, with so little of ostentation or pretension to the i 
supernatural about it, that I at first supposed we had mistaken the apartment. It was furnished 4 
well, though not gaudily, as a sitting parlor, and lighted by two windows, On the centre-table lay ; 
books, &c. Nor was there any thing unusual about the furniture, except an immense silver mirror, 
with a frame of the same metal, that stood in a corner, partiully concealed by a gauze curtain. 

The Pythia of the scene did, by no means, comport, either in age, person, or voice, with orthodox 
notions of a witch; inasmuch as she was neither old, ugly, or vixen-voiced. She was, evidently, 


















an Eastern lady ; nor was there any thing unusual in her style of dress, except that she wore on ie 
her neck and on each wrist a broad band of black velvet, clasped with diamonds. i 

Thad little leisure to observe farther, for, offering us seats without speaking, she clapped her Y 
hands, and a black slave similar to the one we had already seen, entered, and closing the window A 
blinds and curtains, so as to leave us in darkness, immediately retired as he had entered, without bi 
speaking. The lady now rose, and standing by the side of the metal mirror, drew the curtain from ee 
its face; which was no sooner done, than a pale, moonlight-like radiance was emitted from its ay 
polished surface, gradually increasing till every object in the room was dimly but distinctly visible. Pe 

“ By looking in this mirror,” said she, speaking for the first time, in a voice low, pensive, and j 





silver-toned, “ you will see in succession the scenes of the three most important eras of your life— 
one in youth, one in manhood, (if you are destined to reach manhood,) and the last the circum- A 
stances of your death. Mr. L.,” she continued, addressing me, (she had not inquired our names, 
nor had they been mentioned in the house,) “ approach.” I came within a few feet of the mirror, 
when she stopped me, saying, “I must first gge whether”—then, after attentively viewing the hight 
surface a moment, added, “ You, I see, willie a long and comparatively happy life—see!” She 
stood aside, motioning for me to look on the bight surface before me. 

I advanced, and what was my astonishment to see, at what appeared to be the distance of about 
fifty yards, a group of figures, the most prominent of which was myself. I shall not describe the 
scene, because I am not telling my own story; it is enough to say, that after I had gazed several 
minutes—long enough to fix every thing indelibly in my recollection, the figures faded one by one, 
till all were gone. I turned to the enchantress, but she answered the inquiry of my looks only by 
pointing towards the magic plate. I looked there, and the surface was again alive with another 
and altogether different scene. This also passed away, and there came a third. Any thing even 
pretending to be one’s death-scene is interesting—absorbing. I forgot where I was, and involun- 
tarily seating myself, as the last scene faded from the mirror, fell into a reverie for a moment, from 
which I was roused by the melancholy and singularly touching voice of the lady. 

“ Mr. Somers, I would advise you not to look.” Somers was standing where I had at first stood— 
she was before the mitror. “Iam sorry to tell you,” continued she, mournfully, and looking im 
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his face with her large, lustrous, black eyes, almost shaded from view by the long lashes that over. 
hung them, “ there are but two scenes for you to see—” 

“T am never to reach manhood,” interrupted Somers, gloomily, and throwing a glance at me that 
spoke volumes; “I knew it—I knew it would be so—still,” he added, after a moment’s silence, «| 
must see.” 

« Look, then,” said the enchantress, stepping aside from the mirror. 

Somers advanced, and standing before its face, appeared for some minutes absorbed in the first 
scene that was presented. He did not withdraw his gaze when it faded, but waited for the second. 
I was watching his features. Suddenly he grew pale as ashes—his eyes seemed almost to project 
from his head, and as I half rose rose from my seat, started at his agitation, he rather shouted than 
spoke, “ L., for God’s sake, look!” I sprang forward, when the voice of the lady was heard— 

« Stop!—but one can look at once. If you approach, he can see nothing—all will fade!” But 
I was already at the side of Somers. The surface of the magic mirror was clear and vacant, while 
Somers trembled like an aspen leaf. 

“Some water,” said I, for I thought he would faint. The sorceress clapped her hands, and, as 
if he had heard me, rather than his mistress, the black slave entered with both water and wine. 

After waiting till Somers was somewhat recovered, we left a purse on the table and departed. 
street. 

“ What so extraordinary was there in that second scene?” said I, when we were fairly in the 

“ Don’t ask me now!” said he ; « I'll tell you all about it sometime.” 

He told me, subsequently, that in the death-scene he saw himself lying on a couch, with many 
persons round him, and that I, myself, was standing by his bed-side. He recognized me, he said, 
distinctly. He said also, that, just as I sprang towards him in the room, he saw himself in the 
mirror trying to rise from his couch, and that two of the attendants seized and held him down. 
This was what so agitated him, for he could think of nothing but madness—mental derangement 
that could require such treatment. I acknowledge I was at a loss what to think or say, and began 
most heartily, to wish we had never visited the fatal mirror. 

Such circumstances, of course, confirmed Somers in his monomania. And it was, probably, on 
this account that he became more than ever subject to fits of melancholy or hypochondria, betray- 
ing, at times, tendency towards mental hallucination. Though now closely devoted to his legal 
studies, he often told me he designed them merely as a stepping-stone to politics. Knowing this, 
and knowing, toe, that his ambition, like his mind, was of no common order, I sometimes trembled 
for my friend, lest his career should end, like that of the gifted Castlereagh, in madness—perhaps 
suicide ; fulfilling, himself, the very destiny whose gloomy shadow darkened, even now, his happiest 
moments. 

Every one knows the routine of a College life. Two years passed, cementing the fiiendship ot 
Somers and myself, and I left the University for my native land, prepared to practise that most 
noble art—medicine. Somers was to graduate the following year. Our parting was, like that of 
most College friends, half in sadness and half in mirth, with many promises of correspondence and 
future friendship—promises which were, it must be confessed, badly kept on both sides after the 
dixst few years. 


CHAPTER III. 


One fatal remembrance—one sorrow that throws 
Its bleak shade alike on our joys and our woes ; 
To which life nothing darker or lighter can bring— 
For which joy has ne balm and affliction no sting. 
‘ , 


There's a bliss beyond all that the minstrel has told, 

When two that are link’d heavenly = 

With heart never — w never col 
Love on through all ills, 


love on till they die. 
One hour of a passion so saered, is worth 
Whole ne of heartless and wandering bliss ; 


And, oh! if there be an Elysium on earth 
It is this—it is this! ‘ 
Lalla Rookh. 


It was on an evening during the winter of 18—, that I was driving rapidly along the streets of 
N., in attending an urgent ease, when my name was pronounced with emphasis from the side-walk. 
I had scarcely stopped the carriage, when a hand entered the window, and the voice of Somers 
saluted me most cordially. We had not met since I left the P. University, some six or eight years 
before. TI invited him to take a seat with me, my call being too urgent to admit of delay. 

As we proceeded, Somers told me he had recently commenced the practice of law in the city— 
‘that he was married, and finally, that he should take no denial to my visiting him on the following 

‘evening. He semained with me till we had reached the house of my patient, conversing in the 
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liveliest manner, and apparently quite happy. I sincerely hoped the strange presentiment and 
consequent melancholy of his earlier years had left him. Very anxious to know, though rather 
doubting the delicacy of what I did, I vertured a slight and distant allusion to the subject, when, 
to my surprise, his countenance fell instantly; and, much regretting my inconsiderateness, I 
changed the conversation. e 

As I was returning home after my visit, I could not avoid some unpleasant feelings in reference 
to my friend. Could he possibly be happy with the dark phantom of a death early and by violence, 
like the skeleton at the Egyptian feats, thrown constantly before him in his merriest moods and 
happiest hours? It seemed impossible, Either his gaiety was assumed— 


A mimicry of mirth and life, 

Whose flashes come but from the strife 
Of inward passions, like the light 
Struck out by flashing swords in fight, 


or he must be able, at times, to forget the dark doom which he believed to await him. 

The next evening I left my rooms, and following the direction of Somers’s card, proceeded to a 
fashionable part of the city, and easily found the house which he described as his residence. My 
application to the bell was answered immediately by a servant, who ushered me into an elegant 
parlor; and I had scarcely time to notice the costly and tasteful manner in which it was furnished, 
when Somers made his appearance. We conversed together for some two or three hours, during 
which he informed me that he had been married about three months, and was, at present, busily 
engaged in the practice of his profession. I perceived, by some casual allusions, that his wife occu- 
pied many of his thoughts, and while I was quite curious to see her, hoped, also, that her influence 
might do much to eradicate from his mind the singular impressions which had taken such deep 
root there, I was the more anxious for this 
¥ Consummation 
Devoutly to be wished, 


because there are many cases on medical record, where such monomania, when indulged, has 
worked its own fulfilment; and the living on one idea is always a dangerous luxury, ending often 
in madness—not unfrequently in suicide. 

Somers’s gloomy presentiment, assisted doubtlessly by his fatalism, had given a saddening tinge 
to his philosophy, which was just what it had been years before at the University. Indeed, all his 
opinions were formed from early impressions, digested and matured, but not much altered by the 
experience and reflection of after years. And it was the knowledge of this trait in his character, 
which made me almost despair of freeing his mind from the impression, for the erasure of which I 
felt so deeply solicitous. 

When supper was announced, he took my arm, and we proceeded to the supper room, where I 
was presented to his wife. I was struck, at first sight, with the artless, but highly-polished manners 
of Mrs. Somers. My first impressions were much in her favor. She spoke little—very little, but 
the few remarks she made, were as striking from their good sense and appropriateness, as from 
their laconism. 

After tea, she accompanied us to the parlor, and, at her husband’s request, opened her piano. If 
I was delighted at the ease and delicacy of her touch, es she 1an over one or two pieces of light 
music, I was enraptured when she added a voice of unequalled melody, and commenced that exqui- 
site air of the Irish Anacreon’s—“ Gio where glory waits thee.” 

I remained at my friend’s till late in the evening, and left with reluctance. When I returned 
home, my rooms never appeared so lonély, nor could I think of any thing but Somers and his 
amiable wife. é 


CHAPTER IV. 


Our life is a false nature—’tis not in 
The harmony of things—this hard decree, 
” * - * * 


This boundless U this all blasting tree, 
Whose root is earth—whose leaves and branches be 


The skies that rain their plagues on men like dew. 
ee il Childe Harold. 


The reader will be kind enough to suppose that some five or six months have passed since the 
occurrences of the last chapter. I had repeated my visits at Somers’, till Thad become quite inti- 
mate, yet I had seen no cause to change muy first favorable impressions of his wife; they were, on 
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the contrary, confirmed. A more amiable person I have never met. She was devotedly attached 
to Somers, and he—he idolized her. 

In reference to Somers himself, I was at a loss what to think. He was rising rapidly in his pro 
fession ; his courteous manners and prepossessing address rendered him universally liked, and lis 
prospects were of the brightest kind. Yet I could scarcely believe him happy. Trae, there were 
times when none was more gay, and he was still, as in furmer days, the soul of the society in whic: 
he mingled. But, whether from my better acquaintance with him, and therefore better penetration 
into his character ; or, whether, in accordance with preconceived opinions, I had supposed he must 
necessarily be unhappy, I could not but think his gaiety and fine spirits unreal. And often, during 
the peals of laughter that followed some stroke of his humor, have I thought of the mirage, that, by 
the appearance of water, conceals from the traveller in the desert, the arid waste before him. 

At the close of a sultry day in August, I was sitting at a window of my residence facing the 
street, having just returned from a visit at the hospital weary and debilitated in body, from the ex- 
cessive heat of the weather, and sickened in mind at the images of disease and wretchedness I had 
just left. We had, under our care at that time, two cases of hydrophobia, and my thoughts were 
on the mysterious nature and effects of that horrible disease. 

It is an undeniable fact, that every case of hydrophobia at the present day is, as to its proposed 
remedies, an experiment; and each cure as much the effect of accident and concurrently favorable 
circumstances, as of skill in the physician. T1ue, the immediate excision or amputation of the part 
or limb bitten, is considered a security against the otherwise fearful consequences. But this is 2 
forlorn hope, to which, as every practitioner knows, nothing but utter despair will induce the patient 
to resort; and even then it is almost, if not altogether, impossible, in most cases, to use such promp- 
titude as will ensure the success of the expedient. 

It has fallen to my lot, in the course of practice, to witness several cases of this fearfal malady, 
and from the indescribable agonies of the sufferers during the paroxysms, as well as the almost 
utter hopelessness of a final cure, I have been tempted, more than once, to think the old custom of 
smothering the patient, revolting as the mention of it will seem to the reader, the most merciful 
method of terminating a life, protracted only in the most excruciating tortures. None but a fre- 
quent witness to death by this most terrible of all diseases, can conceive the unimaginable horrors of 
such a scene, or appreciate the blessing that would be conferred on mankind by the discovery of a 
certain cure. 

These thoughts were in my mind, when a hasty step on the pavement below, and a loud sum- 
mons at the street door, roused me. I heard myself inquired for (the doors and windows being all 
open on account of the heat) in a hurried manner, by a voice which I recognized as that of Somers, 
and he was immediately after shown into the room. I rose at his entrance, but almost started back- 
ward at his appearance. 

From the circumstance of his having been absent from the city on a tour with the Circuit Court 
Jadge, I had not seen him for nearly a month, and was not at all prepared to see the paleness and 
disorder of his looks. 

«Good heavens!” I exclaimed, involuntarily, “ Somers, what is the matter! You look—” 

« O, doctor,” interrupted he, his lip quivering, and his whole frame almost trembling with agita- 
tion, “it’s all over with me! I am rained—lost! Oh! what will become of my poor wife!” He 
covered his face with his hand, and sank upon a sofa. 

« What can be the matter?” repeated I, much alarmed. “Has Mrs. Somers—” 

“ No, no, doctor,” said he; “ it’s this horrible destiny—and now, O, God! it’s too late!” 

He was silent a few moments, nor did I interrupt him, for 1 saw he was too much agitated to 
speak. As soon as he had sufficiently recovered calmness, he told me that on the third day of his 
absence with Judge B. he was bitten by a dog, just as he was leaving the court-house at noon. 
The animal was immediately killed, so that it was impossible to ascertain certainly if it were rabid ; 
such, however, was reported to be the case. In the greatest alarm, Somers had started immediately 
homewards, but on the second morning of his return, when about seventy miles from the city, his 
stirrup leather broke as he was mounting his horse, and the fall strained his ankle so severely as to 
render it impossible for him to travel. This accident brought on a fever, which delayed him three 
weeks, during which time, from the tortures of his mind’s anxiety and suspense, he was often deli- 
rious. As soon as he was able to travel, he procured a carriage and proceeded homewards, where 
he had just arrived. 

Though considerably alarmed, I calmed myself while I questioned him as to particulars and ex- 
amined the bite, which was on the lower side of the left hand. The wound had been slight, and 
was now entirely healed over. He had thus far discovered no aversion to liquids whatever, as he 
told me, and, in fact, no symptoms of the disease he so much dreaded, except a constant restlessness 
and anxiety, which might very fairly be attributed to his own apprehensions. On inquiring if Mrs. 
Somers was aware of his fears, he replied in the negative. He had not yet seen her. 

After a few more questions relative to the peculiarities of his case, I told him (what was the 
truth) that I saw no just ground for much immediate apprehension, but advised him to keep quict 
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as possible, as mental excitement was the surest means of awakening the poisonous virus in his 
veins, if indeed the animal had been rabid, which, by his own account, was not certainly known. 
Indeed, my strongest hopes of his safety were founded on the fact that, if the seeds of hydrophobia 
had been in his system, the excitement he had undergone would, most probably, have developed 
them ere this, in some stronger symptoms than any he had mentioned. I prescribed a sedative 
medicine, and, as he had taken no supper, handed him a glass of milk, taking wine myself, (which 
would have been too inflammatory for him,) and telling him I would accompany him home and see 
his wife, who must know nothing of his groundless fears. I emptied my glass, and was placing it 
upon the sideboard, when my eye caught Somers, and I saw that as he looked at the glass he was 
raising to his lips, he trembled violently, and after swallowing half the contents, replaced it, while a 
convulsive shudder agitated his whole frame. The fearful reality struck me in a moment. Somers 
turned to me one look, his eyes starting from their sockets with horror, and then sinking upon a 
sofa, groaned aloud. And I—were I to live two eternities—could not forget the chill that shot to 
my very heart, making the flesh crawl upon my bones, as the dreadful conviction crossed me. The 
young, gay, talented Somers—my earliest, best friend, to die, and a death, the mere details of which 
would be shocking to humanity! 

O, what a world of thought swept over me in that moment! The images of almost forgotten 
years—the recollections of our College days—the hours of mirth we had spent together—his high 
ambition—his bright hopes, and this their bitter disappointment! This, then, was to be his “death 
early and by violence!” 

I went up to Somers, but did not speak. What could I say! The attempt to console would 
have been the veriest mockery. He knew, as well as I, that he must die. 

The utmost extent of time at which I ever knew the excision of the bitten part prevent the dis- 
ease, was twenty-four hours, and it is never successful, nor of the least avail, after the disease has 
assumed a decided form. And now, three long weeks had passed since he was bitten, Even had 
he reached the city as soon as he could possibly have done without any accident, I should have had 
little hope ; but, as if to destroy his only chance of life, the accident and fever had detained him till 
a cure was utterly hopeless. Yet, even in that hopelessness, no time was to be lost, for there was 
still the bare shadow of a possibility that nature might be sustained through the fearful trial he was 
soon to undergo. 

I therefore bled him instantly and copiously, (my own despair of his recovery was, of course, 
unknown to him,) and ordered my carriage to take him home. He was assisted down stairs, and 
we entered it together, but neither then, nor during the drive homewards, did he either speak or 
look at me. He seemed sunk into a kind of apathy. I knew he was thinking of his wife; and, as 
I stole a glance at him, and saw the veins of his broad forehead swollen and bronze-colored with the 
violence of his anguish, I almost wished I could exchange places with him. , 

My own mind was tortured with apprehensions for Mrs. Somers. The last time I had seen her 
was during an evening I had spent at my friend’s, just before his departure, and I well remembered 
when she sang for us that beautiful air—T'ho’ ’tis all but a dream at the best”—the sweetness 
and deep pathos with which she repeated the verse— 


The bosom that opes with earliest hopes, 
The soonest finds those hopes untrue, 

As flowers that first in spring-time burst, 
The earliest wither too, 


O, how prophetic, thought I, of the sad destiny that awaits herself! 

When we reached Somers’s it was late, and I was not sorry to learn from a servant that Mra, 8, 
was indisposed, and had retired early. Directing the servant not to let his mistress know of her 
husband’s return, I accompanied Somers to his own room, administered a powerful opiate, and 
advised him to lie down immediately. Leaving him in charge of an assistant, for whom I had sent, 
I then went home for medicines, etc. 

Having despatched a note to Dr. 8. to inform him of the circumstances, and request his presence 
early next morning, I returned to my patient’s, at which time it was about one o'clock in the morn- 
ing. The assistant told me that Somers had slept since I had left him, but his sleep was restless 
and uneasy. He was still asleep; so, telling the assistant to watch by him, and waken me when 
he woke, I threw myself on a sofa; for, what with the labors and weariness of the preceding day, 
and the excitement of the evening, I was nearly exhausted. 
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CHAPTER V. 


War with all things, 
And death to all things, and disease to most things, 
And pangs and bitterness—these were the fruits 
Of the forbidden tree. 
Tragedy of Cain. 


I was wakened early next morning by the entrance of my assistant, who came to tell me that 
Mrs. Somers had learned her husband’s return, and was inquiring for him. I rose immediately, 
and went to satisfy her, She seemed surprised at seeing me there at such an hour, and asked hur- 
riedly for her husband. I deceived her, (God forgive me, for it was necessary,) telling her only ot 
the sprained limb and fever, but exaggerating these and their danger to such a degree, that, after 
much difficulty, and under the plea of the absolute necessity of keeping Somers quiet and undis- 
turbed, I prevailed on her to give up—what she at first insisted on—watching with, or even seeing 
her husband at present. 

In the course of an hour, Dr. 8. arrived. After hearing the particulars, he agreed with me that 
the case was almost hopeless ; still we could but try, and we accordingly, after consultation, decided 
on the use of opium, camphor, and ammonia. (The reader is probably aware that in all diseases 
of the nervous system, anti-spasmodics are chiefly relied on, after active depletion; and in hydro- 
phobia those only can be used which may be administered in a solid form.) 

I had just suggested the experiment of injecting warm water into the veins, when Somers’ ser- 
vant entered the room in great hurry and alarm, telling us that his master was mad, and the assis- 
tant wanted us. We hastened after the servant, and found Somers in a paroxysm—the first that 
had come on. He was lying on the bed, and the assistant (who was from the hospital, and expe- 
rienced in these matters) had thrown himself directly across his breast, and was exerting his whole 
strength to keep the patient down. Dr. 8. and myself sprang to opposite sides of the bed, and each 
grasped an arm of Somers’. The struggles of the wretched man were tremendous. And to see 
him writhing in torture, his countenance fearfully distorted by the muscular spasms, while wreaths 
of foam covered his lips—lips never more to be pressed by her who was dearer than life to him— 
accustomed as I was to scenes of wietchedness, sickened me to the heart. 

The first paroxysm is generally short, and they increase in frequency and violence towards the 
closing scene. The violence and length of Somers’ first, almost destroyed the slight hope that 
either Dr. S. or myself had indulged, that nature might be sustained through them. As soon as it 
‘was over, we sent immediately for two or three more assistants and a strait waistcoat, in which we 
found it necessary to confine him. He was also bled till he fell into syncope. This weakened 
him so much, together with the narcotic effect of the opiates administered, that the next paroxysm, 
which came on about an hour after the first, was not more violent—indeed, scarcely as much so as 
the first. 

We now made free use of ammonia, and, by Dr. 8.’s advice, musk. Both were exhibited in 
large quantities, but apparently with little or no beneficial effects, the paroxysms occurring rega- 
larly, with about an hour’s intermission. Between them he was calm, though melancholy, and 
sometimes complained of excessive thirst. 

I proposed, at one time, that he should try to drink some milk. He assented, and one of the 
attendants filled a glass. But the moment he caught sight of the liquid, as it was presented to 
him, he started half upright in the bed, and only recovered his breath by a deep convulsive inspira- 
tion. He, however, took the glass, forced himself to look at it, and, appearing determined to drink, 
proceeded to raise it to his lips. But when it came within a few inches of his mouth, the muscles 
of his face assumed a rigidity which no exertion of his could overcome. He made the effort several 
times, but with no better success. I then directed him to close his eyes, and taking the glass, threw 
about a tea-spoonful of the liquid into his mouth. The moment it touched his lips, he leaped up- 
right, and, had not the assistants seized him instantly, would have sprung out upon the floor. A 
paroxysm ensued, the most violent I ever witnessed. Whilst it lasted, Somers raved, apparently in 
delirium. He first besought us to release him, and then conjured me to shoot him through the 
head ; he plead and prayed, and finally threatened, witb most fearful adjurations, if he was not im- 
mediately released, to haunt us after death, Tears were in the eyes of several present, but I 
warned them, as they valued their lives, to hold him fast. 

Just at this moment—to add to the painfulness of the scene—the voice of Mrs. Somers was 
heard at the door. I had forgotten her since early in the morning, though we had a servant at tie 
door, with orders to admit no one. I gave him a look, but was too late. Mrs. Somers was in the 
room. She looked wildly around—there was her husband—his whole frame writhing with tor- 
ture—every feature of his noble countenance corrugated and distorted—his eyes widened and pro- 
jecting—the mouth and chin covered and hidden by the frothy saliva—the attendants—the alarm 
and despair pictured in each face—all this she caught at a glance, and as the horrible truth burst 
at once upon her, shrieked and sank upon the floor. 

The moment that she entered the room, I had turned my eyes on Somers, and saw with asto- 
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nishment that the paroxysm had passed away. Agony of mind was superior to that of body. I 
saw the meaning of the look he gave me, and sprang towards his wife, but not in time to prevent 
her falling. I had her removed immediately to her own room, and laid upon a sofa, for she was 
still senseless, nor did she recover till I had bled her copiously, and then it was only to faint again 
and again, till I thought nature would sink under the shock. The servants were much frightened, 
as well for their master as mistress, From them Mrs. Somers had heard some dark hints of the 
trath, and hence the consequence. After administering a sed«itive medicine, I left her, charging 
her servants, on no account, to allow her even to rise without first informing me. 

I returned to Somers. He was calm, bat melancholy in the extreme. As I entered the room he 
endeavored to rise, in order, as I afterwards found, to ask about his wife. ‘T'wo of the attendants, 
however, not conjecturing rightly his design, took his arms and gently replaced hiin on the couch. 
Instantly his eyes turned to mine. There was a strange, peculiar meaning in his look, which I 
could net comprehend. His countenance assumed a ghastly hue, with a singular expression of 
deep thought and much pain. I thought he was dying, and hurried to his side. No—it was only 
the torture of memory he felt. He raised a finger feebly towards me, and his lips moved, but I 
could hear only the words “ scene”——“ magic mirror” —* Paris University.” Those present thought 
his mind wandered. But I--oh, how instantly, and bitterly too, did [ understand his allusion. 
This was what he saw in the silver mirror of the enchantress, when (vide Chap, IT.) “ he saw him- 
self in the mirror, trying to rise from his couch, and that two of the attendants seized and held him 
down.” 

Alas! I needed not that gloomy recollection as a confirmation of his fate—he was dying now! 
After a few moments he appeared to exert all his strength, and inquired in a faint but earnest voice 
for his wife. I told him I had left her better. 

« Poor Julia!” he continued, too much exhausted to show much emotion, “ what will become of 
her? Would to God we had never met!” 

I told him she should never want friends; but he scarcely appeared to hear me, and continued 
as if talking to himself, « would to God we had never met!” 

Just then one of the attendants carelessly upset a glass of wine. The noise attracted his eyes, 
and the sight of the falling liquid brought on another paroxysm almost as severe as the last. They 
occuried now every half hour, increasing in length and severity. We had utterly abandoned all 
hope of saving him, but administered opium whenever he could take it, with a view te lessen the 
nervous excitement. 

Between the paroxysms, Somers thanked us, whenever he could speak, for not yielding to his 
entreaties for release, as he was certain he should, if not prevented, have bitten some one; but 
daring them, he alternately begged, implored, and threatened, till I was several times afraid the 
assistants would yield. 

Oh! if there be a situation on earth harrowing to the feelings of the physician, it is the necessity 
of standing at the bedside of the agonized patient, with the bitter consciousness that all medical 
skill is unavailing to alleviate the pangs of the sufferers, or to save from the iron hand of death. 

Such was now ours. One thing after another was tried with equal want of success, the pa- 
roxysms becoming more and more frequent, till about four o’clock, P. M., when one came on that 
lasted two hours. Somers became delirious at its commencement, and continued so till its close, 
when exhausted nature could suffer no longer. 

I was sitting on that side of the couch towards which his face was turned, and as the paroxysm 
left him, he raised his languid eyes to mine, and I saw that he wished to speak. I put my ear to 
his face, but the only words I could distinguish were “ wife’—*« destiny.” I wiped the froth from 
his lips to hear more distinctly, when suddenly a strong convulsion crossed his face-—his under jaw 
drooped—his eyes became glassy. I caught his wrist, but the pulse had ceased—his spirit had 
passed away! His destiny was accomplished! 

His wife survived him two months, to die in a private mad-house! 
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SUNSET. 


BY A SOUTHRON, WILMINGTON, N. CGC, 


The tree tops yet are gleaming with the light Or the pure confines of some happier shore. 
Of the last glory of the setting sun, Oh! ’tis a sight of beauty’s wide domain, 

That sinks with pride, his course of duty run, When Sol departing, bids the sky adieu, 
Marked by a flood of golden radiance bright. | Ere he to-morrow drives with glorious rein 

And lit with splendor is the beaming sky— O’er the wide waste of Heaven’s empyreal blue. 
The clouds are tinged with lustrous beauty | Sunset! I love thy fading glory well, 

o'er, For my wrapt spirit seems as bound by magic 
And glowing, seem like blessed fields on high, spell! 
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THE GLADIATOR. 


A SKETCH FROM THE REIGN OF NERO. 
BY WILEY POFE HALE, JACKSON, TENNESSEE, 
CHAPTER I. 


l see before me the Gladiator lie ; 
He leans upon his hand—his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony ; 
And his droop’d head sinks gradually a 
on. 


Tax theatre was crowded to overflowing. The blood-thirsty Nero, attended by Burrhus and 
Seneca, had already arrived, and taken his usual seat high above the arena, to witness the combat. 
A morte disinterested expression of countenance cannot be conceived, than that which characterized 
the features of the emperor, as he sat looking down upon the arena, now prepared for the sacrifice of 
his victim. The populace, long since accustomed to such fiendish exhibitions of his tyranny, had 
commenced their usual practice of hissing at the appearance of Nero, who now rose to his feet, and de- 
manded in an authoritative tone of the attending lictors to bring forth the combatants. Immediately, 
at this command, the wide and heavy doors which formed the entrance to the arena, flew ajar, as if 
by magic, and sword in hand, appeared the devoted Gladiators, who, forced by the lictors into the 
centre of the arena, in silence awaited the signal to commence. The one was an athletic slave—the fa- 
vorite of the inhuman monarch of Rome—trained from his infancy to the sword, to execute the pri- 
vate deeds of vengeance of his royal master. With acareless air of self-confidence he stood regarding 
his unwilling but haughty antagonist with a smile of contempt, as he proudly signified to the em- 
peror his readiness to commence the conflict, which was to add another to the already innumerable 
crimes of Nero. The other was a Goth! who, for some pretended offence, had incurred the displea- 
sure of Nero, and by his order had been condemned to fight the skilful Gladiator before himself and 
the populace. He seemed to be a man some years past the meridian of life, and his furrowed cheeks 
and silvery locks gave evident proof of past care and sorrow. Without exhibiting the least sign of 
fear or trepidation, he informed the lictor of his willingness to begin the combat, at the same time 
he cast one farewell, lingering look towards the assembly of people, as if expecting to behold some 
loved one for the last time, but instantly he turned away, disappointed at not meeting the familiar 
countenance of the one expected. The populace were now evidently moved to sympathy at the ap- 
pearance of the venerable combatant—his gray hairs, wrinkled brow, majestic air, and noble bear- 
ing, all conspired to excite and arouse the dormant feelings of humanity, in favor of the prisoner, and 
loud murmurs of disapprobation might be distinctly heard to issue from the gallery. In a short 
time the noise increased, and the words of “ Down with the tyrant!” “Let’s slay the murderer!” 
were successively wafted to the ears of the affrighted Nero, who, foaming at the mouth, now arose 
and exclaimed—*“ By Jupiter! the slave that speaks shall fight himself—now silence, fools, and let 
the fight commence.” 

At these words, Majesticus, the prisoner, started from his reverie. His whole frame, which be- 
fore had appeared so calm, was now distorted with rage—fire flashed from his hitherto dull black 
eye—turning to the citizens, he exclaimed, “ Romans and friends! listen while I tell you the cause 
of this; have ye daughters? J had one and I loved her, but the tyrant—” 

« Attack him, Sextus!” exclaimed the enraged emperor, to the Gladiator, fearing some sudden 
disclosure. Scarcely had the command been given, when the hireling slave, already tired of the long 
delay, rushed with an impetuous attack upon his unpracticed opponent. The shock, though unex- 
pected, was received by the victiin in a manner worthy of a more experienced swordsman ; at the 
same time recovering, he inflicted upon the neck of the slave a wound which caused him to stagger, 
streaming with blood, across the arena. Loud shouts of applause now rent the theatre, and the 
Goth, astonished at his own success, followed up his advantage, and repeating his blow, brought the 
Roman to his knee, All were now on the tip-toe of expectation—loud cries of “ Slay the villain,” 
now burst from the seats, and the sword of the prisoner was raised high above the head of his 
enemy, to perform the wish of the people! Silence, deep and death-like, now pervaded the whole 
assembly ; the fallen Gladiator stared his conqueror in the face with sullen malignity ; the emperor, 
pale as acorpse, his eves starting out of their sockets, looked down upon the pair unable to open 
his quivering lips—he gasped as if the last hope was severed. 

« By heaven !” at last he exclaimed to Seneca—“ by heaven! he shall not die—bafiled—out 
done—slain by an ignoble Goth. By Mars! it is too bad,” and in order to arrest the attention of 
Majesticus, and save his favorite, in a loud voice exclaimed, « What, ho! Majesticus !” 
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At the mention of his name, the Goth suddenly turned towards the speaker, when the agile Sex- 
{us sprang to his feet, and with renewed vigor continued the combat with so much dexterity as to 
gain the advantage in a few passes, for the Goth not expecting such a movement, now acted entire- 
ly on the defensive. The emperor smiled maliciously as he perceived the effect of his artifice. The 
skill of the practised Gladiator was now brought to bear, and the inequality of the combatants was 
clearly perceivable, for the strokes of Majesticus waxed fainter and fainter at every blow of his anta- 
gonist, who, emboldened by his success, and confident of victorv, directed his blows with more skill 
and certainty. 

« Cursed treachery !” cried the Goth, as covered with wounds and streaming with blood, he nerved 
his arm to the utmost, and summoning his remaining strength, he aimed one desperate blow at the 
breast of his opponent, who, skilfully avoiding the pass, at the same time he plunged his weapon, 
Tenus Capulo, into the heart of his victim! The tumult in the gallery increased. The emperor 
prepared hastily to depart—a shriek, loud and heart-rending, now burst upon the ears of the 
spectators! and a female appearing at the entrance of the arena, proclaimed at once the cause of the 
disturbance. She was beautiful in the extreme—pale and marble-like, she stood like a statue re- 
garding the Gladiators. Her dress was of spotless white—simple, but arranged with a taste of ex- 
treme neatness, and her jet-black hair hung in loose festoons nearly down to her very feet. At last, 
recovering from her petrifaction, she rushed between the combatants just as Sextus had withdrawn 
his fatal weapon, who, aiming to repeat his blow, to make death more certain, dyed his blade again 
in the blood of innocence ! 

« Father!” murmured the dying girl, as the red blood stained her spotless garments——“ father! I 
am dying! bless me, father, ere I die.” 

“Ha! my child! it is—it is—my Mina—tyrant—villain !—ha! ha! ha!” exclaimed the dying 
father, in a voice of distracted agony, and staggering back, he fell on the arena a lifeless corpse, em- 
bracing even in death the inanimate form of his martyred daughter, The assembly again broke forth 
in rebellious epithets against the emperor, and some were hastily approaching to put their threats in 
execution, when Nero, warned by Seneca of his danger, retreated amid the curses of the rabble, by 
a backway to his palace. 





CHAPTER II. 


He, their sire, 
Butchered to make a Roman holyday— 
All this rushed with his blood—shal! he expire, 
And unavenged? Arise, ye Goths, and glut your ire 
Byron. 


’Twas midnight. The emperor had long since retired to his apartment. He lay upon his 
couch, wrapped in irregular slumbers, and annoyed by unwelcome dreams. “Ha! ha! ha!” ex- 
claimed he, in his sleep, “ see, she dies !—ha, is she his daughter? Then I am avenged—now let a 
slave learn how to thwart a Cesar—what! blood! Yes! blood--a Casai’s blood! No—the 
blood of the hated Goth !” 

The roars of the tumult, occasioned by the enraged people, were now wafted to the ears of the 
murderer—the monarch of Rome—who awakening, and springing from his couch, hastily put on 
his armor, and stood in the centre of the apartment, the very picture of terror and dismay. 

“ Ha, Vindicus !—slave !—ha! dost thou sleep when a Cesar calls?” cried the terrified Nero. 

“T await your commands,” answered a tall youth, entering the apartment of the emperor. He 
was a young man just ripening into manhood, dressed in the garb of the common slave, but his pro- 
minent features and the dark clusters of curly ringlets, which hang in rich profusion round his 
shoulders, proclaimed him to have been born of nobler parentage. Having made his obeisance to the 
emperor, he retired towards the window which overlooks the principal street in front of the palace ; 
and had the emperor observed more closely, he might have seen him clutch frantically a dagger, 
which was but partially concealed in his bosom. 

“See’st thou any thing !” asked Nero, in a voice rendered scarcely audible by fea: ; “ see’st thou 
any thing '—for the sake of Rome, what means this uproar ?” 

A smile of tiumph lighted up the pale features of the youth, as he turned to the emperor, and 
said—* Fly, sire! fly! there is no time to spare—’tis Vindex, the Gaul—fly, sire! fly !—followed 
by the people and the Pretorian guards, he approaches the palace—fly! sire! fly!” exclaimed 
again and again the youth impetuously. 

“Fly! slave !—fly from whom?! a Cesar fly? Ly the Gods! if thou darest utter that word 
again, I’li cleave thee in two!” 

The noise increased now to a ten-fold degree. The emperor trembled—the shouts of the mob” 
could now be distinctly heard—nearer and nearer they approached the palace. Nero retired to the 
window. “Ho, the tyrant! down with the tyrant!” exclaimed the Gaul without, as he endeavored 
to force an entrance into the palace. Alarmed for his immediate safety, Nero approached the slave, 
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and affectionately laying his hand on his shoulder, said, in a voice as mild as fear would permit— 
“ Vindicus ! dost love thy master?” 

“ Dost doubt thy slave, sire!” answered the youth emphatically. 

“ By heaven, I do not !—but see! the whole of Rome is against me. The Pretorian band and 
Burrhus, and all, are ungrateful rabble—assist me now, slave! and command a Cesar hereafter. Nay, 
be quick,” reiterated Nero, as the tumult without increased, “ or ’twill be too late. Say, slave, cans’t 
thou not help? is there no assistance '——hast thou no safety ?” 

“T have!” muttered Vindicus. 

“« What ?” 

“ This !” whispered the slave through his clenched teeth, drawing from his bosom the hidden 
dagger. 

«“ What meanest thou, slave?” asked Nero, in an alarmed voice. 

“ To save my master !” was the cold response. “Say, sire! dost recollect the Goth—the Gla- 
diator ?” 

“ Well, what of him, boy?” 

“He was——” 

“ What ?” 

“ My father!” 

“Ha!” exclaimed the emperor, “and the girl was ——” 

“My sister!” answered the youth wildly. 

“ Ha!” cried Nero, “dost thou threaten me, slave? Off villain! or I'll strike thee dead at my feet ! 
Threaten a Cesar? by heaven! ’tis perfidy complete—oh! save me, I know not what I say! No! 
no! no! thou wilt not! All hell is leagued against me—boy! villain! slave! stand out my way ! 
Ho! there! guards, ho! ho! treachery !” 

“ Then vengeance! to your duty!” cried the youth, as he seized the emperor by the throat, and 
hurling him prostrate on the floor-—« Thus! thus! I avenge thee! father !—sister !”—and he 
buried his dagger deep, deep in the heart of the /yrant / 


—»——- 


ON THEfDEATH OF A SISTER. 


BY MISS C. He. H.y PHILADELPHIA, 


Anp art thou gone, sweet sister, and shall I no more hear 

The echoes of thy gentle voice fall softly on my ear ? 

Thou’st flown away, beloved one, from this cold earth of ours, 
To a region bright, above the skies—a land of stars and flowers. 


Dost thou think on me, sweet sister, does thy spirit hover near 

The form of her, who, when on earth, to thee was once so dear ? 

I fancy oft, beloved, I hear the rushing of thy wings, 

And I welcome thee, my sister, from my heart’s deep fountain springs. 


Thou’rt passed away, oh! loved one, but in my midnight dreams, 

Thy soft dark eye upon me, in its starlike radiance beams— 

Thy smile gleams faintly on me, and thine arms thoa openest wide, 
Once more they’re twined around me, and once more we're side by side. 


Thou’rt there in all thy beauty, with thy brows so bright and fair, . 
Thy swan-like neck, thy soft white hand, and thy dark and flowing hair ; 
The long fiinged lashes sweep thy cheek, and on its bloom I see 

No signet, placed by death’s cold hand, to mark his dread decree. 


I saw thee on thy death bed—I saw thy lips grow pale— 

I heard thee draw thy last deep sigh—I heard thy low death wail. 
I saw the narrow gloomy grave—I saw thy head jaid low— 

And I prayed to God, my sister, that with thee I might go. 


Oh! tell me of the “ spirit land,” sweet sister, let me hear 
That I, in thy blest fairy home, am still to thee most dear— 
Still let thy pure and lovely form in dreams before me stand, 
And I will pray to God on high, that I may join thy band, 





MEMS FOR MEMORY. 


BY WILLIAM LANDOR, ESQ,., PHILADELPHIA. 


(Continued from page 151.) 


27. Those who, smarting under the whips and stings of active life, look enviously upon the 
calmness of studious retirement, mistake outward quietness for inward peace. 


Quis cuncta possit, Rulle, pericula 

Motusque mentis dicere turbidos, 

Qui scevientis instar unde 

Nos variis agitant procellis? 
FLamInius. 


The hidden lake of the valley, and the still mountain tarn may escape the broad, sweeping winds 
that rave over the open sea, making half the scene as white as the cheek of Terror, and half as dark 
as the thoughts of Despair; yet their depths are disturbed with unseen currents, and their breasts 
mirror, all too faithfully, the clouds that every where float beneath the heavens. 

28, It is very necessary, in politics, to apprehend the difference between a mob and a people, and 
to know when public demonstrations proceed from the one, and when from the other. Nothing is 
more unsteady in humor than the former ; nothing more permanent in principle than the latter ; the 
opinions of the one being founded on passion, those of the other being based in nature. 

29. Protestant sects should not quarrel with one another; they are families sitting in different 
pews, but in the same church. 

30, The best men never work for principle so ardently as when they, at the same time, advance 
their interest. The ablest boatmen row beiter when they draw towards them than when they push 
from them. 

31. When a man can foresee from a distance that an act cannot be avoided, he should, if he can 
conceal his motive, anticipate compulsion by yielding or doing the act with an air of voluntary 
grace. But when his reluctance is known, or when he has made some resistance and finds it im- 
practicable to prevail finally, it is then better policy to let his enemies wrest from him, by superior 
strength, what things they want, for thus not his courage or spirit, but only his power is impeach- 
ed ; and it is better to lose the reputation of the former than of the latter, for one may be recovered, 
but not the other. Ifthe mind is not conquered, nothing is conquered ; if it is, all. Humanity re- 
volts from forcing a second time the man who, the first time, has resisted with all his might. It 
was the violation of this principle that ruined King Charles the First. By acceding, after a vain 
opposition, he made each measure of his enemies his own act; and that sanction, together with the 
disgust which the weakness of the concession inspired, encouraged and excited them to proceed. 
Had he obliged his foes to fake all they got, they would soon have stopped. 

32. He that can perceive the paltriness of life, without ceasing to feel the dignity of man, has 
solved the great problem of existence. 

33. The petty cares, and thoughts and dreams, which waste our life—like worms, mind-bred and 
mind-devouring—make up a wretched bondage, from which we are enfranchised only by religion 
and love. ‘ 

34. A man may have many weaknesses of character and yet be great; but no man can be great 
who has any littleness of mind. 

35. The philosophic mind which has known the world, and yet been familiar with that wisdom 
above the world, ceases to feel anger or disturbance at the wrongs it receives and witnesses. It re- 
gards men’s vices as their infirmities ; their sins and passions as the frailties of a corrupt nature. It 
feels compassion for their offences, not resentment. 

36. The tendencies of the individual are the state of the mass. That is, when men move in 
numbers, as nations, sects, or parties, they will arrive where the instincts of the individual mind 
point, but come not. 

37. Disappointment of hopes is to the rich a grief of the imagination ; to the poor, of the soul. 

38. It is against the rules of war to defend a place that is not tenable, and those who do it, ave 
always put to death. The same principle extends to intellectual warfare; and he is unwise in 
every respect who, in either private or public controversy, defends positions that are too weak to be 
maintained. It is a point of great discretion to distinguish between cases and arguments that are 
hopeless, and those that are dificult, and to know when to yield. It were wiser to abandon several 
strong stations, than to attempt to hold one that was entirely weak. The man who adheres to what 
cannot be sustained, excites an intolerant disgust, and his conduct betokens an uncandor of intel- 
lect which greatly lowers his moral standing. 
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39, Beauty gives life to genius; genius gives immortality to beauty. 

40, The Eastern semi-barbarians believe that to give one a written letter, confers upon him a 
certain magical power over the writer. A wary politician would deem the notion more sage than 
superstitious, 

41. The contempt with which some distinguished men have treated strange propositions of en- 
terprize or invention, such as steamboats and rail roads, so far from being that reproach to their 
judgment which it has popularly been made, is, in truth, the greatest proof of their wisdom. For, 
that quality of mind which would lead a man right upon the ten thousand more important problems 
of common life, would lead him wrong upon such extraordinary points. In my opinion, there is 
not a more striking evidence of the excellence of Napoleon’s judgment, than his rejection ef Ful- 
ton’s proposition of attacking England in boats impelled by the vapor of water. Admitting phre- 


nology to be true, it is a sounder intellect ihat denies than accepts it. 
42. That baptism of opinion, by which evil things are regenerated into good, consists more in a 


new name than in Washing. 


43. Ignorance is worship ; partial knowledge, admiration ; the lingering sympathy of full-dawned 
comprehension, love ; complete knowledge, contempt. 
44. As philosophers, we propose to ourselves no higher object in life than to crawl without an- 


guisa to the grave. 


FRESH 


Br A. lt. 


EARTH. 


PICKERING, PHILADELPHIA, 


My old nurse used to dig a hole in the fresh brown loam, and let me breathe the damps.—Dr. Abernethy. 


Fassa earth—tich earth—look at the western 
bourne— 
The wild Astorian secret, which bold hearts 
have won; 
And mark the answer—let plain sense retam— 
And all that has been done, may be undone. 
The long grass singeth welcome, and the vine 
Bending in plenty, whispers “ all is there.” 
Love the fresh earth! 


Love the fresh earth—the native Indian soul, 
That breathed earth’s kindness, loved it for 
itself, 
And nourished still its swellings, spurn control 
Of the base traffickers in heart and pelf. 
Shall those who roamed the wild wood like the 
breeze, 
Forget thy charm, fresh earth and native trees? 
Love the fresh earth! 


Love the fresh earth, for woman’s tender heart 
Sprouts like a passion flower, from its breath, 
Fragrance and beauty, why should ye depart? 
Love, why should we pursue your sighing 
death, , 





When the fresh earth, with all its springing 
power, 

Laughs at the watcher, who would “tell the 
hour?” 


Love the kind earth! 
Heaven is made up of clouds. We may not 
see 
Beyond our ken, if not beyond our faith, 
And the poor wicked know not where to flee, 
Since “ all is vanity,” the preacher saith. 
But here is promise—here are bursting flowers. 
Why should not love beam o’er this earth of ours? 
Love the fair earth! 


Love the fresh earth, e’en tho’ it severs love. 
The grave is but our common home, and 
there 
Is sleep through which no bitter dreams may 
Tove, 
And naked as ye came—naked and bare— 
The fresh, free earth cries “ Home—oh, let my 
breast 
Pillow the poor forsaken heart in quiet rest.” 
Love mother earth! 
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Jack Ashore. By the Author of “ Ratilin the Reefer,” etc. Carey and Hart, Philadelphia. 


As a whole, this novel is low and vulgar in the extreme; and the story abounds with all manner 
of revolting scenes. Neither the views of life, which it presents, nor the course of incidents, nor the 
awards of good and bad fortune, which it bestows on the personages, are calculated to afford any in- 
centives to virtue, or warnings to vice. It is destitute of a moral. Still there are passages in it 
evincing powers in the author, which might have been exerted to much better purpose. The fol- 
lowing extract, for example, will serve to explain, in some measure, the reasons of our censure, as 
well as of the small modicum of commendation, which our judgment has allowed us to bestow. 


«“T tell ye what it is, Sue, so you'll attend to a plain sailor’s plain speech. I take it cursedly 
amiss that you say we are not any more to be friends; but that’s some of your rumstick stuff—for 
let all go to blue blazes, if I know whether I am standing upon my head or my elbow. T’ll be more 
than a father to ye. Let that pass at this present. Now, mark ye me, if any one says you are not 
good, and not vartuous, I'll punch the liar’s head while I can stand—even if I were twenty times a 
barrownight. Now, Sue, trip off with your pretty little pit-a-pat feet—and if you could get a little 
color in your cream-white face, why, Jack’s heart would be lighter for it, that’s all. I won't go with 
you, you knows why—and that’s why, too, I won’t kiss you; but shaking hands, you know, Sue, 
ain’t stoppered at all. Bless my eyes, and so you call this tiny little piece of wax-work a hand—I 
could stow away a dozen of ’em in my flipper—and how soft! Well, well if I ever felt any thing 
like it, I’m jammed—but it’s wondrous pretty, sartainly—take it away, you witch, for it has sent a 
twitching right up my arm ; not only to my shoulder, but across my breast too. Now go, and please 
God I'll be with you and your beetle-browed mammy before another hour.” 

Susan departed, leaving Sir John in a brown study upon the nature of hands, and not at all aware 
of their intimate connexion with hearts. 

“It is surely a charming piece of God’s handiwork, that hand ; and I never noticed it before. My 
fist and my fives make a wonderful spread, and the ends of my fingers are as stumpy and as hard as 
pieces of old junk—really I can’t say that they are handsome, and I think I'll be obligated to run a 
few knots under sail, before I shall be able to find a pair of kids to wedge ’em into. Susan’s hand 
has made me ashamed of my paws, now, for ever and a day. I ’spose hers are just such hands as 
angels ship—flippers only made to smooth down the feathers of their wings of glory, and the sun- 
shine of their bright hair. But Poll, poor Poll! she’s gota hand worth three of it—that is, for size, 
and washing a shirt, and giving a fellow a clout on the head—~and that last a married man’s as well 
without. I say it who knows it. But Sue’s tiny little hand is just fit to take a cobweb of a hand- 
kerchief and wipe a man’s forehead when he’s a weary, or to pat him on the cheek when he is 
happy. I should like to have its velvetty softness placed over my heart just for a minute, that she 
may feel how it would béat under it. But she is far enough off now, and I ‘spose [ may make sail 
gp my own course, without the tattling poison-dropping tongues saying that I consorted with her 


in the evening.” 


Charles O’ Malley, the Irish Dragoon. By Harry Lorrequer. With Illustrations by Phiz. No’s 
land 2. Carey and Hart, Philadelphia. 


It has been pretty generally conceded, ever since the days of Joe Miller, that the Irish character 
contains more materials for fun than those of all other nations put together ; and the reader of Charles 
O’Malley wili be ready to admit that Harry Lorrequer is the man of all others for working them up 
to advantage. The whim, the naiveté, the absurdity, the enduring self-complacency, and imperturba- 
ble unconsciousness with which his Irishmen blunder, and the esprit with which they crack jokes 
and shells, drink whiskey punch, and fight duels, all evince a keen observation and profound study 
of the national character. Harry Lorrequer has already taken a high rank among the writers of what 


we suppose must be called periodical novels. 


Ten Thousand a Year. Carey and Hart, Philadelphia, 


This is the first volume of a novel yet in a course of publication, after the fashion of the day, in 
tantalizing numbers, each affording just enough of the story to keep the reader’s interest awake and 
his curiosity in full activity. The advantages and disadvantages attending such a system of publica- 
tion, we may discuss at some future time, Our present business is with «Ten Thousand a Year,” 
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which we have no hesitation in pronouncing the best of its class. In vigor of style, knowledge of 
character, and power of delineation, and the rare faculty of combining incidents into a compact and 
well ordered plot, the author is far superior to any of his contemporaries ; nor is his superiority Jess 
apparent in the important matter of a high moral purpose, steadily kept in view through the whole 
of the narrative. 
His object is nothing less than a severe satire on the worst features of the whole social system of 
England, viz., the servile worship, among all the inferior classes, of mere wealth and rank, without 
to personal merit, in the highest. This is effected by making a miserable wretch, named 
Tittlebat Titmouse, a person of low, vulgar tastes, ignorant and malignant in the extreme, the heir 
to an estate of Ten Thousand a Year, by which capricious stroke of fortune, a family of the highest 
virtue and respectability are suddenly rendered destitute. The contrasts between the characters and 
destinies of the two parties are presented in the most masterly style, and are made to convey in every 
page lessons of effective moral instruction. 
Of the writer’s powers of humor in that particular line which is denominated grave banter, the 
fellowing extract, from a portion of the work, subsequent to that contained in the volume before us, 
will afford no more than a fair specimen. 


At the time of which I am writing, the Earl of Dreddlington was about sixty-seven years old ; and 
he would realize the idea of an incarnation of the sublimest prinsz. He was of rather a slight make, 
and, though of a tolerably advanced age, stood as straight as an arrow. His hair was glossy, and 
white as snow ; his features were of an aristocratic east ; their expression was severe and haughty ; 
and there was not the slighest trace of intellect perceptible in them. His manner and demeanor 
were calm, cold, imperturbabie, inaccessible; wherever he went—so to speak—he radiated cold. 
Poverty embittered his spirit, as his lofty birth and ancient descent generated the pride I have spoken 
of, With what calm and supreme self satisfaction did he look down upon all lower in the peerage 
than himself! and as for a newly created peer, he looked at him with ineffable disdain, Amongst 
his few aque he was affable enough ; amongst his inferiors he exhibited an insupportable appear- 
ance of cor one which excited a wise man’s smile of pity and contempt, and a fool's 
eannitad, howeve1, equally naught to the Earl of Dreddlington. If any one could have ventured 
upon a post mortem examination of so august a structure as the Earl’s carcass, his heart would pro- 
bably have been found to be of the size of a pea, and his brain very soft and flabby ; both, however, 
equal to the small occasions which, from time to time, cailed for the exercise of their functions. The 
former was occupied almost exclusively by two feelings-—love of himself and of his daughter, (be- 
cause upon her would descend his barony ;) the latter exhibited its powers (supposing the brain to 
be the seat of the mind) in mastering the military details requisite for nominal soldiership ; the game 
of whist; the routine of petty business in the house of lords; and the etiquette of the court. One 
branch of useful knowledge he had, however, completely mastered—that which is so ably condensed 
in Debrett ; and he became a sort of oracle in such matters. As fot his politics, he professed whig 
principles—and was, indeed, a blind and bitter partisan. In attendance to his senatorial duties, he 
practised an exemplary punctuality ; was always to be found in the house at its sitting and rising ; 
and never once, on any occasion, great or small, voted against his party. He had never been heard 
to speak in a full house ; first, because he never could muster nerve enough for the purpose ; second - 
ly, because he never had any thing to say ; and lastly, lest he should compromise his dignity, and 
destroy the prestige of his position, by not speaking better than any one present. His services were 
not, however, entirely everlooked ; for, on his party coming into office for a few weeks, (they knew 
it could be for no longer a time,) they made him lord steward of the household ; which was thence- 
forward an epoch to which he referred every event of his life, great and small, The great object of 
his ambition, ever since he had been of an age to form large and comprehensive views of action and 
conduct, and conceive superior designs, and achieve distinction amongst mankind— was, to obtain a 
step in the peerage ; for considering the antiquity of his family, and his ample, nay, superfluous 
pecuniary means—so much more than adequate to support his present double dignity of earl and 
baron—he thought it but a reasonable return for his eminent political cervices to obtain the step 
which he coveted. But his anxiety on this point had been recently increased a thousand fold by one 
circumstance. A gentleman who held an honorable and lucrative official situation in the house, and 
who never had treated the Earl of Dreddlington with that profound obsequiousness which the earl 
conceived to be his due—but, on the contrary, had presumed to consider himself a man and an En- 
glishman equally with the earl—had, a short time before, succeeded in establishing his title to an 
earldom that had long been dormant, and was of creation earlier than that of Dreddlington. ‘I'he 
Earl of Dreddlington took this outward circumstance so much to heart, that for some months af- 
terwards he appeared to be in a decline; always experiencing a dreadful inward spasm whenever 
the Ear! of Fitzwarren made his appearance in the house. For this lamentable state of things there 
was plainly but one remedy—-a MarquisaTE—at which the earl gazed with all the intense desire 
of an old and feeble ape at a cocoa-nut, just above his reach, and which he beholds at length grasped 
and cairied off by some nimbler and younger rival. Amongst all the weighty cares and anxieties of 
this life, I must do the Earl of Dreddlington the justice to say, that he did not neglect the concerns 
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of hereafter—the solemn realities—that future revealed to us in the Scriptures. To his enlightened 
and comprehensive view of the state of things around him, it was evident that the Author of the 
world had decreed the existence of :egular gradations of society. 

The following lines, quoted one night ia the house by the leader of his party, had infinitely de- 
lighted the earl— 


Oh, where pecnrex is shaken, 

Which is the ladder to all high designs, 

The enterprise is sick ! 

Take but pegrex away—untune that string, 

And, hark! what discord follows! each thing meets, 
In mere oppugnancy ! 


When the earl discovered that this was the production of Shakspeare, he conceived a great respect 
for him, and purchased a copy of his works, and had them splendidly bound ; never to be opened, 
however, except at that one place where the famous passage in question was to be found. Since, 
thought the earl, such is clearly the order of Providence in this world, why should it not be so in the 
next! He felt certain that then there would be found corresponding differences and degrees, in ana- 
logy to the differences and degrees existing upon earth ; and with this view had read and endeavor- 
ed to comprehend a very dry but learned book—Butler’s Analogy, lent him by his brother, a bishop. 
This consolatory conclusion of the earl’s was greatly strengthened by a passage of scripture, from 
which he had once heard his brother preach—“ In my Father’s house are Many Mansions ; if it 
had not been so, I would have told you.” On grounds such as these, after much conversation with 
several old brother peers of his own rank, he and they—those wise and good men—came to the con- 
clusion that there was no real ground for apprehending so grievous a misfortune as the huddling 
tegether hereafter of the great and small into one miscellaneous and ill-assorted assemblage ; but that 
the rules of precedence, in all their strictness, as being founded in the nature of things, would meet 
with an exact observance, so that every one should be ultimately and eternally happy in the com- 
pany of his equals. The Earl of Dreddlington would have, in fact, as soon supposed, with the de- 
luded Indian, that in his voyage to the next world—*« His faithful dog should bear him company ;” 
as that his lordship should be doomed to participate the same regions of heaven with any of his do- 
mestics ; unless, indeed, by some, in his view, not improbable dispensation, it should form an ingre- 
dent in their cup of happiness in the next world, there to perform those offices—or analogous ones— 
for their old masters, which they had performed upon earth. As the earl grew older, these just, and 
rational, and scriptural views, became clearer, and his faith firmer. Indeed, it might be said that he 
was in a manner ripening for immortality—for which his noble and lofty nature, he felt, was fitter, 
and more likely to be in its element, than it could possibly be in this dull, degraded, and confused 
world. He knew that there his sufferings in this inferior stage of existence would be richly recom- 
pensed ; for sufferings indeed he had, though secret, arising from the scanty means which had been 
allotted to him for the purpose of maintaining the exalted rank to which it had pleased. God to call 
him. The long series of exquisite mortifications and pinching privations arising from this inadequacy 
of means, had, !:owever, the earl doubted not, been designed by Providence as a trial of his constancy, 
and from which he would, in due time, issue like thrice refined gold. Then also would doubtless 
be remembered in his favor the innumerable instances of his condescension in mingling in the most 
open manner with those who were unquestionably his inferiors, sacrificing his own feelings of lofty 
and fastidious exclusiveness, and endeavoring to advance the interests, and, as far as influence and 
example went, polish and refine the manners of the lower orders of society. Such is an outline— 
alas, how faint and imperfect !——of this great and good man, the Earl of Dreddlington. As for his 
domestic and family circumstances, he had been a widower for some fifteen years, his countess 
having brought him but one child, Lady Cecilia Philippa Leopoldina Plantagenet, who was, in 
almest all respects, the counterpart of her illustrious father. She resembled him not a little in 
feature, only that she partook of the plainness of her mother. Her complexion was delicately fair ; 
but her features had no other expression than that of a languid hauteur. Her upper eyelids drooped 
as if she could hardly keep them open; her upper jaw projected considerably over the under one ; 
and her front teeth were prominent and exposed, She seemed to take but little interest in any thing 
on earth, so frigid was she, and inanimate. In person, she was of average height, of slender and well 
proportioned figure, and an erect and graceful carriage, only that she had a habit of throwing her 
head a little backward, that gave her a singularly disdainful appearance. She had reached her 
twenty-seventh year without having had an eligible offer of marriage, though she would be the pos- 
sessor of a barony in her own right, and £5000 a year; a circumstance which, it may be believed, 
not a little embittered her. She inherited her father’s pride in all its plenitude. You should have 
seen the haughty couple sitting silently side by side in the old-fashioned yellow family carriage, as 
they drove round the crowded park, returning the salutations of those they met in the slightest man- 
ner possible. A glimpse of them at such a moment, would have given you a far more just and live- 
ly notion of their real character, than the most anxious and labored description of mine. 
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Master Humphrey's Clock. By Boz, author of Nicholas} Nickleby, Oliver Twist, ete. With 
Illustrations by G, Cattermole and H. K. Browne. Philadelphia, Lea and Blanchard. 
Nos. 1 to 11. 


The success of early efforts appears to have had something of its usual effect on Boz. There is 
certainly a great degree of inequality in the different parts of Master Humphrey’s Clock, evincing 
that the author is sometimes constrained to write, invita Minerva, against time. Still his powers 
of humor and of pathos are occasionally exhibited in their full vigor. Witness the following de- 
scription of the death of a school boy :— 


He was a very young boy; quite a little child. His hair still hung in curls about his face, and 
his eyes were very bright; but their light was of Heaven, not earth. The schoolmaster took a 
seat beside him, and stooping over the pillow, whispered his name. The boy sprung up, stroked 
his face with his hand, and threw his wasted arms around his neck, crying out that he was his 
dear, kind friend. 

“I hope I always was. I meant to be, God knows,’ said the poor schoolmaster. 

«“ Who is that?” said the boy, seeing Nell. “Iam afraid to kiss her, lest I should make her ill. 
Ask her to shake hands with me.” 

The sobbing child came closer up, and took the little languid hand in hers. Releasing his again 
after a time, the sick boy laid him gently down. 

“You remember the garden, Harry,” whispered the schoolmaster, anxious to rouse him, for a 
dulness seemed gathering upon the child, “and how pleasant it used to be in the evening time ? 
You must make haste to visit it again, for I think the very flowers have missed you, and are less 
gay than they used to be. You will come soon, my dear, very soon now—wont you?” 

The boy smiled faintly—so very, very faintly—and put his hand upon his friend’s grey head. 
He moved his lips too, but no voice came from them ; no, not a sound. 

In the silence that ensued, the hum of distant voices borne upon the evening air, came floating 
through the open window. “ What's that?” said the sick child, opening his eyes. 

« The boys at play upon the green.” 

He took a handkerchief from his pillow, and tried to wave it above his head. But the feeble 
aim dropped powerless down. 

“ Shall I do it?” said the schooln:aster. 

« Please wave it at the window,” was the faint reply. “Tie it to the lattice. Some of them 
may see it there. Perhaps they'll think of me, and look this way.” 

He raised his head, and glanced from the fluttering signal to his idle bat, that lay with slate and 
book and other boyish property upon a table in the room. And then he laid him softly down once 
more, and asked if the little girl were there, for he could not see her. 

She stepped forward, and pressed the passive hand that lay upon the coverlet. The two old 
friends and companions—for such they were, though they were man ahd child—held each other in 
a long embrace, and then the little scholar turned his face towards the wall, and fell asleep. 

The poor schoolmaster sat in the same place, holding the small cold hand in his, and chafing it. 
It was but the hand of a dead child! He felt that; and yet he chafed it still, and could not lay it 
down. + 


Here we have all the pathos of Sterne, without any of his affectations. His description of the 
death of Le Fevre is far less effective than this. The whole episode of the schoolmaster and his 
favorite pupil appears to have been introduced for the sole purpose of giving this death-bed scene 
with full effect. 


Letters and on Various Subjects. By Henry Lord Brougham, F. R. S.,and Member 
of the National Institute of France. Philadelphia, Carey and Hart, 1840. 


This is a valuable collection of Lord Brougham’s recent productions. The letter addressed to 
the Queen is marked with all the author’s remarkable boldness and originality. The freshness of 
the subjects which have called forth the speeches will, by no means, detract from the interest with 
which they will be received by the public. 





